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ABSTRACT - . . ^ 

^ fhe part-time job market bow employs about 12,5 
million persbns who are voluntary part timers-- those who customarily 
work one to thirty-four Jiours a week on their own volition. Data from, 
-the Current Population Survey (HarcK-May,* 197J) was used to. ^xamine 
the cross-sectionai distribution of the ^ emjployjaent and wages of part 
timers^ and an analy^sis wasr d6ne tp determine the principal factors ^ 
of supply ai)d demand. ' .An. in tersectoral model of the supply and demand 
.of part timers was Ais'ed (process of whij:h is described in this 
report) to- explore interactions between ^differences in the regard to 
part . timers and in the ' utilization of part timers, Fdndings" include 
that 'part timers are pai(\ much less than\full timers, due. primarillT 
to the employmenl? of part-time workers' in loir wa^e _sector\s of the 
economy. The statistical ana^lysis supported the view that there is a 
large market for part timers, which serves both the economy and the 
•marginal members of the work force. However, .employers are generally 
unwilling to train or promote part timers and thoSe with high level 
credentials are usually barred from upward mobility. Conclusions* and 
jiolicy impli^ca tions included'-that the part-time labor market serves a 
ye ry 



useful 'purpose in providing jobs for millions of persons ifho 



tight not otherwise find employment, and since the part-time market 
is very diverse, regulating It by means of guotas as advocated by 
some federal and private 
proposition. (BL) ' , / . 
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Summary of "An Empirical Analysis of the Voluntary 
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. \ . - ' 

"An pmpirical Analysis of the VcAuntary Part-Time Labor Market" 

.^analyzes the cross-sectional dema*nd and supply of part-time workers. 

There has been considerable interest in th^ growing market *for vbluntary 

part-fime employees — those who. customarily work 1-34 'hours a week, on 

their own volition.' Yet very little quantitative analysis of this market 
• * • 

is available. The present study analyzes this market by using data from 
J . ^ ^ 7 . , 

the Marcl^May, 1973 Current Population Survey to examine the cross- 

^ - « 

sectional distribution of the employment and wages of part-timers. 

These data indicate that part-timers ar^ paid much less than full- 
timers. This difference is not due 'to differences in the characteristics 
of part-ticqfers. The two gr'oups are broadly similar* l3i educational 
attainmer^t, ^ . Moreover, within the part-time grcup, wages vary 

as sharply ©n the basis of education and experience 4§ Chey d® among full- 

timers (although there i^ some evidei;iee of diminishing returns at the 

♦ 

highest levels of education* and experience). Yet a part-time worlcer will*. 

/ ' - ' • ^ - • ^ ' - • \ » 

earn substantially les€ than a full-timer with the same sex, race, education 

and age. ' Y ' * ^. 

A large part'^of this dlffe-rence Is due to ^the employment ^f part-time 

Vorkers ii\\'low wage Sectors of the economy. Vfheh the data were divided 

i^nto two hundred Indus try-^cupation categories, about tw5--thirds of the 

par t- time/ fu 1,1- time wage aiftwence was seen td be associated with * , ' 

differences in the sectoral distribution of the twb* gr,oups.. > 



A Supply and deband aiulysis. of the distribution by sector of- part- 
•■ ' ' ' . * ' ■ 
• time empioymSnt wa* caxried out. IHe, principal demand factors were the 

employers' naecl for part-timers" and the r^ative cost of " part* an^ full- 

tflmers. The rea&lts incflcated that where part-timers were Relatively 

cheap, einployers wete muth. more Itk^y to hire them. Other demand-si^e 

factors favoring epployment of part-timers were a, need for employees at 

irregular work times and a dearth, of training afad .promotion opportunities . 

f . ■ ' . • 

(as indicated by a relatively low wage level). 

Oft Che supply side, the proportion in the sectoral work force. of * 

groups with a generally low le»«i labor f orce'participation (for ex^ple. 

young people or mothets of small' t^hildreii) ^as positively correlated with 

the pr(^rtion of parVtime jobs in the sector • Since this result was 

obtained evea when the demographic compositiijp. of the full-time labor force 

is used as a' predictor variabl^e, these data support the view that employers 

/ . • * 

do tend to create part-time jobs where there is employee demand for them. 

» 

In general, the statistical analysis supported the view -that there is 
a large market for part-timers, Which serves both the economy and the 
marginal' member pf the worlc force. » V 

However, the results are consistent with the hypothesis that employers 
are generally unwilling to train or to promote part-timers. As a result, 
poqrly educated, inexperienced part-timers have the worst prospects' in. th6 
market. On tha other hand, part-timers with a high level of credentials 

ara'3till barred, from^upfward mobiltt;y p^ths that wouia put them in, the 

I * I ^ ^ • - " 

'highest range of th^ eartiings distribution^ ' ' ' ■ \ 

^ , While the principal purpose of' this work was to cawry out some basic , 
empirical analysis c>f the. part-^tiflie job market, ^rather than {fo.d^velhis-^ew 



directions for pgAicy,, gome pbvious implication^ <Jo seem to emerge from 
this vjork. Xhus-, the^diyersity and complexity of ythe^p,,art-rime. job market* 
obsftfrved here underlijies fihifc ipef f icie^icy of any effort that "might be made 
to initiate -changes by imposing fixed quotas on the different sectors of 
the economy. At the same time, the res^ponsiveness of p^rtTtime employment 

in many sectors to changes in the employer's tosts of hiring these workers 

* ) I / 

suggests that modification of the way in which tfie use of - part-timers , 

affects employers' contributions tb unemployment insurance, social security,, 

and other pensioa schemes', and, other fringe benefits could have a signifi- 

cant impact on their-, employment. * 



/ 

N 



/ 
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• . ' An gmpiri'cal Analysis of the Voluntatry 

Part-Tijae ^abor Mirket 

■J.- --Jr. : 

• I. Intrbduction :* . ■ 

.The part-time jofi market now femplOys over -16 millicfti Americans. Of 
these, about 12.5 minion are voluntary p^rt-trLmers . 'tihe .remainder work 
part -time* because they cannot obtain full-time wo^.) ^ 

MOreovej^, the proportion oi workers' voluntarily employed part-tirfte^ 
has .increased over the pa^ two cjecades*', from one out of twelve v^orkers 

in 1957 to one out of seven In 1^6. 

i V / , ^ 

But despite the large and grpwing- 'segment of the labor force which 

is ei^ployed part-tiine, relatively little 'empirical work has been dcvie in 

this -area. Moreover, while there have been 'several , very useful qualita- 

tive studies,#th^e his .been^yery littl« econometrio Analysis of the^ 

\ ' 2 ^ ' " • • ^ 

part-time labor market. This report pt^es^nts the' results of some - 

empirical research on part-time work. Ecorwmetric studies of other ! * ' 

as'p^cts of the p^t-time labor market by Wigner^ and Jones ^nd Long^ are« 

now in progress. - • ]^ * * 

The quantitative '£t:*udy in the present effort was carried^ out in tlie 

contej^t of a framework of anatysis which respcfnds to several, types of 



1 . ' * ' * ' 

Employment and Training Report of the President , various issues. 

2' ■ ' ' y * '■ ^ ' . * 

.^ee Hallaire for a very useful discussion of European experience witH 
part-time Employment. See Nollen, Eddy, a'nd Martin and the References 
cited there, for qualitative studies of /part-time ^ployment in the United States 

3 • • ' 

Martha Wigner, economics department. University of Chicago*. . 

^ Ethel ^\ Jones and Jame? E; Lon^ ,* ^'Women and Part-Week Work.'* See ils 

Smith, and Mor^nstern and Hamovitch. , ' , * 



questions about the patt-time labor 5parke4:.' The., growth of part-tiitte jobs 

, ^ t • ^ ^ * ' 

mi^ht be seen»as a means? of -creiting j»ore leisure time, by reducing hours 

uf work; as a source o^-nemploymant among the full-time ^alibr force^ as 

part-timers jdlsplace full-timers; ^s a source of . employment for women,. 

students, and older people, f-actlitating th^ir participation in the labor 

force; and as a ^ourte of lafjor for employers, and, indirectly, -of needed 

« * 

services to c^h^umers. 



» » The detailed statist;ical work 'pi^e sen ted here haB more direct relevaace 

> • * ' # . ; — 'I 

to the narrower concerns in the t*hixd, '^ijdi especially the fourth questions. 

But it also ^jrovides information that h^s a bearing on the resolution of 

the ^broad<^ issues raised by th^ first-two questions, y . ' *. ~ 



, . ■ " . II. Statement of the Froblem 

A, The Relationship Between the Histor^ Downward Movement 

in Hours of • Work and the Growth of Part-Time Employiflent . . * 
• • ' ] , ' ' , . 

J From the mitt-nineteenth* century* tt) the nine teen-thirties o^ this 

century, hours of, work fell^y some, t wen tfy or thirty hoyrs to the 'present 

^ standard of about fopty hours. '\ careful study of trends* since the late 

ni#£teenth centuij/ indicates i?hat although/progre'ss was m^te rapiti in * 

3'ome decades than iA others- the movement to shorter "hours was more or 

■ ' . " 1 ' ■ ^- ' . r ^ : 

less continuous over' this period'. 

But there has been no .equivalent* trend in hours ii^ec'ent decades. 

2 * . > • •* 

In fact', the data indicate no decline whatsojpver in the weekly S;iours of 



adult males since the mid -nineteen^ thirties . <Even^^ we discount th^ 
levels' of hours during, .the Mepr^s^^ed ninfeteen-thirt ies , and use as our ^ 
base^the f ull-ejnployment years, of the late nineteen-f orties, no net/chang 



in hours is ot)served since^ that time.) . 

. - However', the proportion of the- work ^orce in part-t^ime jobs in" this 

' ^ " '• , ^ ^ ^ • • 

same period has increased. At first glance, "this moveramt' appears to 

• " ) ^ ^- 

rejecd the conclusion tRat hours have levelled, of f — to indicate instead 
Aa vigorous continuation of the ^stotical downward trend in hbyrs w"t)rked . 
But a closer ana-lysis poinps to 'a somewhat different conclusion, The 
pa);t-time work force is overwhelmingly, composed of people with non-mfetket 
work rasponsibilities. For the mo^t part, part-tiiiers are housewives and 
young people (usually students), groups which^ a generation ago, wou^^d be 



^See OvenXl97'0) for a fiicther 'discussion. 
For nonstqdent ijale -employees, see ^en (1976b) 



likely to have no market employment^. ' Their incre^ieed employmfent does not 

. ■•. ■ f \ * -jj v', - • • « 

contribute to any gain in T.eisu*e-,: bvTt father repTes^nts an increase in' ' 

worktime. The same iiB more obviously case for another important' 

» • . . * * 



segment of- the .part-tiihe .labtfr f olxe,' 'tti^ moealighters. ' ftilv.an - ' 
infinitesimaUy small portion of Afeericans hold two full-^lme .iobs- the ' 
vast majority of moeTnlig^iters are able tq do so because of the availability ;t)f 

part-time jobs in .the evening hours or on^^veeljcettds f^Vut , the developjnent of 

■ ^ . ^ ' " ^ ' - 

moonlighting hardl'y represent? a contribution to r^ucing worktitofts. . 

. . * * f * ' 

♦ " ^ ^ *• ' ^ • 

sum, 'the development of a l^irge part-time* lab^r market in the past thirty /' 

j/ears has not directly contributed to the historic process of incr^easing' , * 

the leisure gf* the. working class thr||^glij^rkweek reduction, This.conclu- * 

siorx is -confirmed by', other types of anai^^sis — for example, by Jli^^ctly* 

examining changes in l^aisure time erver time through tlie use of tin^e budgets. 

It is'alsQ supt>or^tdd* by the empirical findings of the present work. • 

However,' one* can argu^ that the spreacf of part-time work* has had* some 

'indirect significance , for- the shorter hours movement^ an impact thatmay 

become more apparent in the future. ^ • . • ' 

V- ' / ^ • . . , - 

First:, there has j>een a>^ef inltef downward trend in Jthe number of. hours - 

per job , largely as aVresiilt of the increkse in part-time employipent. . ' * 

\ - • " • A. •■• • . i 

^ Second, the increa'^ing number of part-time jobs has* cert ain^^y , produced 

\, * * 

more variatioa: in the number of hours worked^ per worker* — some workers 

\ \ 'A ^ - ' , * 

' \ * * • \ ^ ' 

have part-time jobs, some full^ime jobs, a^id some, the moonf ightets, one 

part-time and on^ full-time job.\\ In a sepseV part-time* j ob opportunities 

' ' * \ ' ' • , ' . 

act to offset the endeavors to staiT(iar4ize working times through traded - ' 

union bargaining and through legdslaftive efforts. This' trend, together - 



^with the regent' growth flexitime' )^ich'^(^mLt^L.^^va^ 



variation .fn the 



1 



./timing, but not the number, of^ours of work), ha^ afforded some American ' 
workers more flexibility iii the choice of their work schedules.-- 

V Thft flexibility provided by tliese alternative work schedulers may have 

. 'an indirect, longrterm effect on average hours worked., Thus, some' « . 
observers believe that increased flexibility makes it 'easier to li\f^ with 
a forty-hour standard, and hence retards reduction in working hours. ' For 
example, if those wl^o are willing to^ sacrifice income for 1^^^^^^^^ 
able to' do so, trecause pf'tl)^ existence of a large, weir^j|j|||^PP||q part- 
tiifie' job market,^ they will tend to be less likely tp organize* yithin the 
ttade Anioiv toov^ment to. demand 'a geneyal reduction ii\ hours for all." ^ 

But, on th^ other hand, it i? al,so ar<gued that tfhe widespread' usage , 

' . ' . • . V 

of part-tame jobs — especially in the 25-34 hours ^ week range — and 
the experience gained by employers in handling the technical and institu- 
tional problems of a short workweek ^see sec^on 0 below), would facilitate 

a transition to a shorter standard wor4cweek, if and when this becomes 

•>^' ^ ' . ' ' . \' 

' * '^1 • ^ > 

politically and economically feasibly alternative. 

CertainlyXt'he 'discussion of tecfhnical -dif f icu3,ties i^olved- with' 

sVah^ie to t 



part-time empl^|h;^ent presented in se^i^ D is of some rele\ 
•question-of the economic feasibi^^y of a^r^duced work -schedule. 



he 



\t See below, pp, 42-44, -for a discussion of reverse causation: vftiys 

in wh^ch reduced hours for full-time woirkex^s have stimulated employer 



demand for part-time worker s> 
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The Growth of the Part-Time Labor Market and Unempioyment ' 
Among Full-'yme Workers ' ^ • ♦ 

Some obseurvers -ar-fe concerned :that the increased number of part-tima^ 

- worker^ is creating unemployment, 
f • ' . ' ) ' ' ' / 

Superficially, it appears to be obvious that part-time work woulc^ 

create jobs, not increase unemployment: an employer who divides a job 
into two pcTrt-time jobs is increasing the number of employed. Moreover, 

,be is reaching out to provide jabs to groups- that C9uld not otherwise 

•work,* and hence appears -to be increasing employment * 

However, a number of critics (especially among those who *look at 
this question- from the perspective of American trade unionism) have a 
different analysis. Basically,, they argue that splitting jobS up in this 

.fashion takes work away^ from fupll-time* breadwinners, and gives jobs .to 
th^se who have art alternative s^twce of. Income — the moonlighters, 

•college students, housewives, and pensiQliers ."vatt:o *mak^ up most of the 
part-tij^e^labor work f^rce. It is true, that 'i^ko^rsj, in the latter group 
would be classified as unemployed (or- as discouraged workers) iif the. 
absence of such part-time jobs, since for one teason or another, they 
are unwilling to take full-time work. However, in the eyes of these 
critics, the need for work pf these so-called marginal workers is 

r 

relatively trivial — at least in comparisM with the .needs of the family 
breadwinner,. 

Of course, this view of t^e impact of part-time employment is not 
universally accepted. In Tact, most professional economists would argue 

/ - • ■ 

^that supply can create its own/aemand here — that* the number of 
jobs can in the long-run Se^expanded to accommodate the needs both of 

The part-time muon^ighters provide an dbvious except'ion, . 

- n - 



those who seek part-time jobs and those who must have full-time work. 

In this Ifne of thinking, a movement to create jobs for part-timers should 

be seen not as dividing up a job among two potential employees, but rather 

as an addition to th^ number -of part,-time jobs, without any diminution of 

^11-time work. This approach would bypass the question of whether the 
■" . * 

needs of the full-timer for work exceeded those of the part-tinSer. 

However, th^ issue does' have some importance 'in the shorts' or giedium- 
run, when a sudden increase in part-time ^ jab seekers would be expected to 
be difficult to absorb. Its policy implications cannot be' disregarded by 
the economist (especially in view of the reigning confusion in tjj^ ' 
economics profession over the etiology of the current economic difficulties 
or f he prognosis of their lively duration). ^ - 

A key issue in this debate is over whether employers use the relative 

wage of paxt-timers And full-t»imers as a -guide^to establishing the ratio 

of part-^time and full-time workers. Unionists are especially fearful that 
' - ^ ^ , % 

' • V \ . 

employers will take advantage of- the- fact that the part;^timer — not 

-dependent upon his^ earnings for his liveliho6d —will be ablg to undercut 

the full-timer/ s wage off&r and so be able to replace him. Hence, the 

eftjart made in the preset study to determine the sensitivity of the^full- 

time/part-time ratio to wage differences has some relevance- to this debate. 



The Part>Time -Labor Market as a Sour,ce of E^loym^nt ^ , 
Ifo Transitional ^oups , ♦ - ' ' 

.Part-time emplciyinent has \>elpM tacilitate several iinporxant changes 
^ the labor force f)articlpation, patterns. In the first place, tiie 
^increase in female labor f<^ce participation from 37 percent in 1956 to 
39 percent in 1965 to \7 ^perc^nt in 1976 has been greatly assisted .by 
the development of the part -tim^.job market. About two-fifths of *al] the 
new jobs for women have beeft part--tim?- ' - ' , 

^ Part-time jobs are attractive to many women, for several reasons-^ 
Given the existing sexual distribution of labor, the grefat majority, of 
women have an alternative source of income and so are npt completely 
dependent upon their earnings (in the absence of a working husband, a 
social security or a welfare check is likely- to be available to supple- 
ment part-t earnings). Moreover, partly as *a result of that same 
division of labor, women ar^e likely to have extensive nonmarket- work 
responsibilitiesj — housework, Whildcare, and so on., Soipe of these women 
could handle a 'full-tim^ job if it were ^scheduled at a 'time 'which, meshed 
with their own nonmarket work/tasks (e.g., if it permitted them to be 
home in the late afternoon, w^n their children arrived from school). 
But most 'jobs are still 'on d rigid nine-tg-five or eifeht-to-f our schedule. 

The responsibilities of other women are such that forty hours would^ 
be too much, even if they did have* full freedom to schedule them. '\ 

Of course, man^ women do not work foi^^pay, and many others work full^ 
time. But part-Jime job opportunities ojten play a significant role in 

1 : — * ' ^ ' , AT 

See Cynthia R. .^.loyd , "The Division of Labor Between the Sexes: A 
Review'^ ±^ Llojrd. ' ' ' 

This is reported to be one result of th,e European flexitime schemes. 
See Allenspach. V • 1 ^ . * " 
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jtheir lives as^well. For^many women, part-tinusL employment %e important 

in & transition period between childlrearing^, when they do not work for pay, 

and.k-^l^ter period, when the children are grown and full-Mme work becomes 



more^ attractive. In Che ^ars' in which childrearlng, though still time 
consuming,* does allow more time for other activities, part-time work can be 
used . to provide both a source of income and, in some cases, a way of main- 
taining old job job skills."^ . ' . ' , ' ' / 

• Part-time work also eases the transition from school to work fpr"yo 



people. The post-Worl(i War II <period saw a vist increase in the number of 
young part-'time worlcers;- as student ^ployment rgse, fi;'om 1 percent ot less 
bf the labdr force, in 1940 to about 6 percent today. This occurred* partly 
as a resuJk of the ear Jier' baby ^baom, partly as a* result of xhe risiig 

\ ' • • ^ • i 

proportion ®f 3^ung people going to college. Demographic changes will 
soon reduce the relati>^ size-^'of the college age population, biit thfe pre- 
po^i6n of youths staying in school is not expected to^decline; In fact, 
given the difficulties many families now, incur in paying college costs^aTid 
the inability of financially hard-pressed collages to meet these needs 
through scholarship aid, the future demand for part-tim'e jobs ^ov students 
could continue to increase, despite -the levelling off in numbers of ydting 
people. Moreover, other young people, not in ^chool (but not yet fulty \ 
attached' to the^klabor force) will continue to prefer part-time over fullv- 
time work. Hence^this rol"^jpf plrtirtime employroent is likely, to continue 
to be important.* • ^ .* ^- . 



1 r ^ 

Part-tinje work can also serve thi female student and older worker. 
^See Owen (197 6b)^. ^ 



Finally, part-time work can and sometimes does \elp ease retirement 

from the labor force. A less th^n optimum use of part-timers is now made 

here. Pftased retirement/ (a gradual reduction in hours a^id responsibility, 

to coincide with the slow diminution of the" worker's physical capacity) 

has Jjeen recommended by many experts in the field of gerontology,^ In 

this ideal mo^el, the employer gradually phases, put tthe employee; in 

practice, empj^oyers generally prefer an abrupt retirement for their worker^ 

Hence, the older wor-ker must seek part-tima^employement elsewhere, wherg he 

*can only utilize a pdrtion ©f his acquired akills — as a'beginnet in a. 

new organization. Another limit on part-time work by older workers is 

imposed by the social. security system. Under^present OASDHI ^regulations/' 

• •» "» 
-J * 
ft if the worker makes moxe\than $3,0053, he loses his f^ension (at^the rate 

of fif\:y cents for each doMar earned" over this limit). ' Hence, both 

t^mployer practices and the operation -of the'oASDHI sj^stem ensure that much 

■ , ^ . ( . 

less than optimal Aise is fnade of part-time work as a way of prorvidxng 

* * . ' . - • ,4 . * 

gradual retirement.* ^ 

' ^ Jl.^ ' 

' , . Neverthelesg',. t^d existing .oppartuni^iee for part-time work are ■ ^ 

uti^lized by a large number of older *^atkets . 

♦ A critically important issye'in this discussion of the use of part- ^ 

^ ' . ^ ^ * - " ' * ' ' 

time jobs *to accoimnQdate an increased supply of woi?lfers especially 
interested in such,.^ploymjBnt i.s the ektent"^ to which ^employers will 
react to the demographic composition of thfeir labor'^force by changing 
the mix of pa^rt-time ancl full-time jobs. Hence, the investigation of 



this issue. will bfe^an important part of the empirical work of this study 



^For' example, see tbe- discussions in Manney and Schulz, 



. D. Employer Demand for Part^-Tljue Labor: Employer Resistance 

to th£ Use of Part-^Tijners * 

I^ore and more employers are usirt^art-time help.- But this, ad^^anae > 
is occurring in spite of ^ long-standlH preference for full-time ov«r 

■ • " ' 0 

part-time i«drkers for mqst ic*s. ' . ' 

Obviously, if employferS. w^e'Vaying the saqe weekly wage .t6 both .• 

group's,- they- wovld prefer fuHs-tiaid help!- But even wfj^n' Jhey'^mist p^y 

vt he -same hourly ^/ages, tHey Uye v^PLrally* preferred 'the full^iiper. ' This > 

i;s not to argue that enJployers wiy. Slwa^^s 1)e, willing 't^ pay.'=a higher" ' 

hourlj^ vaffe to feqiployees willi^'g to put ^n Loager h,ours. , On ttia cpnttary', 

. . evxdenc^that when hdurs <)f Wtk^ were reduced *f^oiri\ very high' 

levels in the late -nxijete^nth apd eiarly t|k^ie1ph centures, .production 

losses werV minimal; > Worker^aincd, in- hle^lth and ^nefgy^frfmi th^ . ; 

di3ninished;;fatigue and- illness ef fee t;js. pf 'long hours, Accidents* we re ' 

less likely to 0€cur, quality , control -of prodiict^was improved, a,nd othein^, 

'^imil^r benefits 'were obtHned, But-thi$ typ.e of dramatic 'eain, ' ' * 

character^istdcally observed wlt>t\. hours Mf worfc are -rdduced 'f rpm\^a: v(BekJ.y " 

tot^d of Sijcty oi>more pQ: weel^ to\hirty-f i^e -or forty per week, 'is not". * 

repeated as one goefe from thirt/-'five or 'fo|:ty hours, to fiftfe^n o r ^ . ' 

twenty hours a 'week. Moreover, there^r^e a number o£ reasons^why' unit 
- • • . ' . ' ♦f ^ • - , • 

• V ^ ' \ • • * • ' . , > 
labor costs will generally increase with v^r.y/ sh^rt .hquts schedules. , 

• ■ ' ■ ; ' ■ • • ' ■ 



1 ' . • 

But see Leveson for a cri^tique of these studies. 
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1.;' Training and Promotion Pi^ohleins 



First, the eco^^omics of tra^ining ai^d ^promotion make the part-timer 's^ 

^^^^^ively more cbstlyt Many companies and g*overnmen*t or^nizatiops . ^ 

provide formal training programs for thetfr employees, largely oir altogether, 

at the company's expense. In others, formal, training is IMit'ed^, but axi 

employee le«^i^ his-Jpb through epcperienqe, .gradually becx)me ^niore valuable 

to the firm. Eventually, he will be prompted tfhrough the various ^skill * 

raeOks of lfii$ job. In some ca^es, the worker vi.ll then move up to a ^ 

manageiriai or other 4{i&her position in the f irm/ 

Part-timers are generally regarded as unsuitable for beginning jo\s 
, ' ^ ^ , , / ' ' ^ 

.^in these "mobility chains:" a b^ic argjument ^§inst' tfjje ^se of part- 

timers here is that the expected total number' of hours worked ih the firm 

by-' a part-timer^ will be' mudh J-ess than that worked by a full-time4« In % ' ' 

the' first place,, many managers believe that the turnover rate of part- 

- . fir 

timers exceeds that of full-timers. Others* point to contradictory 

experiences, leading to some question about , the relatiohshi^p-. between turn- 

• . ' . / • • • 1 ' • ' ^ 

^ over rate and part-txme status.^ * < 

But * even if turnover rates are assumed to be the same for**^the 

» ' « •» 

two groups, ,t^e part-timer will still put- in fewer hours with the compafty, 

' ' * \ . 

by reasorf of his reduced weekly schedule. , • - / ' 



1 ^ \ 

, The empirical measurement problem is complicated her^ because the 

quality of th£? part-time labor ft)rce ofx^ is different from the qualit^y 

of the full-time labor force. See below pp. 31-3/f. 
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The implications of this difference for the ^conoidics of training can 
.abe elucidated wi^ a simplified; example . tet^u^ make .the assumptit^n that 



it take^ An employee eight-hundred ^working hours* t;.o become fully skilled 
in. 'a pai^t-iculax job. Over this period as a whole, h?s net value to the 
^company ds as-sumed to be zero: the. contribution, he does make as he 

approaches full-skill ^l^^r^ is offse^t by extra costs in' the earlier period, 

. . ' ' — ^. ^ , - ^ f ' 

. su6h as that of* providing instritttors; of disrupting other workers (who 
• . ' . If. . ' 

informally help him to continue to improve hi^- job skills after the formal 
%ra3,iiijig course); spoiled work,(^'and, so on.. The hypotheCical employee is - 
paid $2'. OO an hour during the training period ai^ $3.00 afterwards. After 
^ his training^, he is wor'th $A^OQ an h^ur 'to the. company , so that the firta 

then receives a' net benefit of $1;00 ajQibur from the trained employee. 

."^ ' '■ • ' \\ 

Assume also that the average employee* puts in eighty weeks with the 

company before quitting, or otherwise being separated. 

Under these a^umptibns, . the average full-timer (wftom we will assume 

works forty hoiirs. a"week) will finish his training' in twenty weeks 

(800/40 ^ 20); this will-leave him 60 weeks to work as a fully-skilled ^ 



'some 



employep.^ The epiplo>^ei; pays $1,600 (^00 x ■$2.Q0)-^in training costs, but 

receiv^ ^2,400 (60 x 4.0 x $1.00^ in post-training 'benefits,* for a hand 
f'. ' ^ ' ' \, " ' . 

net surplus t>f $800 oh its $1,600 (investment — a 50 percent v^tiivn.' 

• /• / -v • ■ 

Thfe case of the' part-timer ii^ rathpr. different.*^ Assuming^ a twenty- 

, ' ^ ' • . A* • ^ 

. hou^r^tTegKr'db the parL-Mmer, he will tSijIte forty .weeks ^to finj^sh his 

' . ^ ' J % . • 

"^To* simplify the exposition, the argument is made here for the case 
where the *emp^oyer •pays tlfe cost of training. 'A simiiai: ai;gument cam. be 
made in the'case where the emplcfyee pays Casually by taking a lower wage • 
while acquiring training than could be obtained by working as in unskilled 
employee elsewhere). 



Figure 1 
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Economies' of'Training* Part and Hill-Time Workejfs. 
(See Text for Explanation) 
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training (800/20 *= 40) leaving a forty week pay out period. « The training 
cost's are the same ds in the full-time case 600) /.but the pa^ off is 
now on^'$800 <^40 x 2D x $1.00), so the company loses $800 on its $1,600 
investment/ Of course, th^s example would in practice 'have to be'modif ied 
in a- number of way^ to make ^t more realistic. (For examplev the learning 
of some tasks benefits more from an intensive" eight-hour-a-day exposure 
than o^thprs^> And individuals also vary in the exrent to which-the^r will 



profit from a more concentrated work experience.) ' ' ^ \ 

But the basic logic of the example does help to explain the reli^ctance 
of managers to hire {)art-timers^ for jobs that require much training. . 

Another factor that helps to explain this employer reluctance to 
ttain gart-timers is the restricted ^'option value" of th^^rained part- 
rimer. Writers in the field of the economics of education and* training 



havfe in recent years strewed t^hat we 'should consider as pdrt of the return 
to training not only the brenef it Jthat will be derived if the trainee spends 
the rest of his life (or at least the rest of the period with the company 



that trained him) doing just the task for which he is trained, but also 
the gain that ^}^. obtained if the employee is subsequently subjected 
to St ill "further training, for a higher position (or for a horizontal 
move, if demand conditions change). 

These additional options are more limited for the part-timer for two 
reasons; first, because it may be that the economics of training ar^um^t 
detailed above would make further, more complex training uneconomical for 
tl*e part-timer. * , - , 



1* , « * » • , * 

Very sjjnilar results are obtaioeif if it is assumed that there is a 

constant ^^eparation rate, q , so that t periods aftfer a group of workers , 
of size N is hired, Ne""^ are still employed. 



-21 -r 



^ ' 23 



, -t 

Second, because the time restrictions — hours pfer day and time of 
day ~ imposed by the part-timel: of ten 'sharply limit the number of jobs 
an individual can filly 'Eor e^^ampfe, a housewife available momipgs only 
may make a perfectly good switchboard oper^or, but might ^ever be thought 
of-vas eligible for a jo{) as, say' assistant of ficfe- manager • 



f 
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Figure 2 , 



Supervisory CostS of Part and Full-Time Workers 
(Simplif.ied Illustration of Organization ^hart : See Text") 
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2. Supervision, Coordination and Communications Problem^' ^ 

A secoofi objedtion to part-time emplo>Tnent delates to supervi&ionf 
• coordination and communications costs. If a set of full-timp lobs is" 
divided into p^rt-tirae jobs (say, on a, two-for-one balis) , the size of 



-0. 



e direct labor work force may be jusfc doubled, yielding no change in 



/lirect, labor- costs. But indirect costs are likely to be increased. The 
probable increase in training .costs imposed by the use of part-timers h^s- 
already been .discussed . 'But there are other oosts which might aiso be 
.icraased, as a result of using more people to do the sam^ work. 



There is a fairly extensive - literature by economists and, especially, 

) ' ) , • . ^ 

by organization theorists, on the influence of the size of a business or 

govertwnent organization on its eff^ien(;y. It_j^ generally agreed that 

size' has both advantages and d'isadvanta^&es. But most of the advantages 

of scale that are adduced can be restated as due fundamentally to gains ' ^ ' 

from specialization: as the ncjjEiber of employees is increased, it is ^ 

axigy^d, they^can B'e trained for ever more specialized tasks. Similarly, * ^ 

in a larger business, specialized departments can be developeti and utilized 

to Assist ill management and administration of the enterprise. However, 

none of these advantages is obtained v^/^ the number of workers is 

increased by replafcing full-timers with part-timers- ■ The ecanomics of 

training argument developed in the preceding 'section predicts that less; ^ - 

not mojfe training will be given th^ part-time work force. And no increase ' 



ERIC 



2^ 



1 ^ * * 1^ 

See Pripe, espt^cially the chapters on size, communications, and span - \ 

of control; Khandwalla, especially pp. 295-297; and William* H. Starbudk, i 

"Organizational Growth and Development" and Joseph L. Massie, ^'•Management 

Theory/* both in March. / . • - * 
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«d.n production or sales is expected which would, provide an economic justifi-**^ 
cation for creating a more specialized departmental structure, 
^ / But iif increasing the number of part-tijne;:s does not bring .the 



advantages of size, it^does ^pQse the disadvantages of, a larger work 
force, discQssed in't>he size economy lifer atur^w More specifically, an 
increase in the work force will; ceteris pai:ibus\ increase supervision, " 
coordination, and communication costs J" As the number 'of employees is 
increasj^, either the span of supervisory contlrol is increased, sO|that ^ 
•each supervisor must oversee more worker^ or the number of layers of 
supervriston is increased (as in Figure 2). Hence, one would predict, 
either a reduction' in productive efficiency or an increase in administra- 
tive costs {depending upon whether managers are utilized more intensively, 
or their ranks are increased). ' ^ 

Coordination and .communi^cation cpsts are also incr^sed. Figure 3 
presents the classic view'of how thefee could increase as the numjier'in a' 
simple work group is increased/ If the initial size of the group ife large, 
the number of links quadruple^ as the number of employees doubles* For 
smalley: groups, a more rapid rate of increase as predicted. If inter- 
actions or combinations o^' workers — pairs, trios, and so on — as well 
as among single workers are considered, the increase in the number of 

PQSstble interacti^s will, even for a^quite sV.H work force, quickly 
ft *" 

ft 

-reach astronomical proportions 



m tor a. qi 
1. \ 



If l^^^ere aria, n individuals iq a group, the number of possible' 
individual ^attractions is given by * '^ ■ ^^ ■ "'^^ . The mimber 'ft inter- 
actions among subgroups is z'^-n'-^l . Starbuck, ci^^-'» P- 
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I^* practice, communications artd coordination costs ne^d not rise ' - 
quite so rapidly. In the first plate, not all workers need -to interact 
with each other (or with all possible^ subgroups of workers). In the second 
place, the flow of work anjl information is to some ex;tent controllable 
by management and,' at some cost it is^ true, can be modified by various 
types of -job r^esign p|.ans as the size of the organization grows, limiting 
the rise in communications and coordination costs, y 

On the other hand, /the use of part-timers imposes arv especially 

difficult set of superviso^'y , communications, and coordination problems, 
* ♦ • 

when the parp-timers are used sequentially: for example, whan two or 
flfifre shifts of part-timers are employed to maintain a needed service over 
an eight-hour period, or to obtain a more economical use of workplaces' 
(see the discussitm in 'the^next section)^. Then, two or more groups are 
formed,, with ho obvious deans of coimnunication and .coordination. Here it 
is necessary t6 improvise — to use a fu"ll-time worker, a full-time ^ 
supervisor, or overlapping shifts, to establish some type of lnter,action. \ 



V 



• "^For example, workers can be organized into groups, which keep ^ 
themselves fully informed, with systematic channels of ^ommunic|tions^ 
with other groups. m ^ ♦ - ^ 



Figure .3 



Communications Links with Increased Number of Employees 
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•*» ' • 3. Workplace Utilization* Problems V 

Another* cost of increasing the number of employees needed for a given 
\7orlc output is that itujaay require much more capital stock. This is most 
dramatically true ^in such •industries as manufacturing, mining and railroads 
Cand in fact is probably t^ chief reason for the low level of part-tune 
'utilization there). However, it can also be important in other situations — 
for example, clerical work, in a high-^rent office district. 

A typical managerial response to thls^ problem iSvthe use of shift work. 
'^When full-time labor ^is used, the' addition of an evening or night-shift can 

be employed, to douWe j;or triple) the utilization of capital equipment. But 

*- * ^ ' ' * . 

in practice, even the manufacturing industries 'make a ^^mited use of shift 

% ^ " * . 

work: shift Workers are' hard to obtain, require ^in hourly pay differential, 

1 * 

and are very often not as productive as day workers. 

1^ ' • 

The shift work' principle , is sometimes employed in part-time employment 
as well. For example, one clerk can be employed in trie jnorning, and another 
• in the afternoon, to maintain utilization of a desk -in a higK-rent office, 
area. 

Vut the shift work principle is no panacea here. -In the first place, 
the^^Upply of morning workers and afternoon workers may not be equal 



• ^See Owen C1976a). In" the present economic conditions/, depressed, 
product markets and high cos;ts provide additional reasons, in many 
industr,ies, for staying with a single shift. ^ ^ 

^ ' • - 28 - 
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(see section C above). In the second place, 'using part-timers in shifts 
considerably increases communication problems among the work force (see 
Che discussion in the preceding section) • hence, in situations wher-e^he 
employer wishes to maintain operation of his facility, full-tiAe h^lp have 
a competitive advantage over part-timers.^ . ^ 




^tti intriguing exception is the |4ninishift" — a half-time shift of ^ 
part-timers which comes-, on the job-r after the day shiit^ is through, -thus 
providing twelve -hour^ a--day of utilization. Howevei;', despite the interest 
in this innovation sltSwn by journalists and by advocates of alternative 
work schedules, it has yet to have important, impacts on American work 
sch€;duling practices. 



^ 4. /Other Disadvantages of tJsing |PH-Tlmers 



^ Tnere are other cosfs ^of using more employees to 4o^the same amgunt 

ofj^ork. ' Even wliea no training is required, 'Sach new e^iployee must.be 

recruited and screened before being put on the payroll. By cutting hours 

in»half; the en$>loy^r tloiibles « the ratio of all these fixed costs per 
^ • « 

employee to hour^ of worktimfe. » . \^ , : 

' Th^ fact tl>at part-timers are. a minority group in the l^bor force may 
impose 'additional expense on management. For example, fringe benefit 
packages often must' be prorated for the part-timer. ' 

'partly because of the resistance to change J>y jnany tradition-bound manage- 
tiients, th^jS type of objection frequently has a disproportionate influence 
on employer decision-making.'^ 

Government employee welfare ^programs " especially the social 
security and unemployment^^insurance p^rograms and the ERISA regulations of 
private pension plans — could, in principle,* also have a uery strong 
effect' on the emf)loyment of part-timers, insofar .as they forced* employers 
to treat part-t'imers more or less favorably than full-timers. In practice, 
however » these programs contaic^a mixture of positive and;jiegative V 

T 

provisions, so that^their net effect upon' the employer '\ incentive to 
hire part-timers at the present tune is uncertain. * , ' 



^Se^ Nollen, Eddy and Martin. 
2 

See Nollen, •Eddy and Martin. 



E. Employer Demand for Part-Time Employees; 
Factors Supporting Increased ^aage • 



The list of disadvantages jji .the precedin^g section helps us to under- 
stand ^he relatively limited use now' made of ^art-timers, but does not 
e^lain the rapid growth in the use of part-timers that has taken pl^cei 



1. Better Supply of Part-Timers _ . 

>' ' '^The most 'obvious reason for this growth is that there is now avail- 
able a very substantial supply of gptential part-time workers, as a*result 
of the flanging labor force trends discussed in section C'above, This 
abundant supply has a number of implication^ for employer decision^-making. 
In some job situations, it means that part-timers tan literally be paid , 
'les^ per hour for jfust the same work. » In other situations, institutional 
considerations — union rjules,* company practices, civil service requireWnts 
considerations of employee-morale" and so forth — prevent such wage differentia 
tion, but the abundance af * potential part-time labor still .makes it more 
attractive. Even if he cannot vary the money wage, the employer may still 

♦ ' - ^ ^1 

be able to obtain better quality labor for thB s^me hourly wage. 

^Neglect of this very im^iortant point has often led to misunderstanding 
of the operation of the part-time labor market. In the empirical sur>4ey 
method, employers are asked how their experience with part-time and fuli- 
time help compares. Thfe employer often cites a number of favorable 
experiences he has had ih using part-time employees which, if not correctly 



^Arid, hence, pay *a lower quality-adjusted wage, 
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understood, can be mistakenly interpreted as deiioting the efficiency of 
part-t^e work, rather tKan the ability of ^plbyers to tap a^ider'poq^ 
of labor, if h£^ opts for part-time workers, ^ 

More specifically, the better supply of part-timers penpits emplpyei;^ 
tro obtain workers who are mature, experienced, and ^well-educated , Or, 
depending on the tlature of 'the Wiployer's need, workers witl{ sucja specific 
characteristics as a strong bac'k, nimble fingers, or an at.tractive ' 
appearance. - 

Moreover, the personal' qualities of the part -timer cannot only out- 
weigh the disac^antagej of* part-time work for tne employer; under some 
circumstances, a supposedly negative ch^acteri^tic c^an, in a sense, 
actually be converted into a positive feature of Vising* part-timers.- Fot 
example, it was argued that a disadvantage of usinig part^-timfers was that 
it was generally not economical to tr^ji. theni^This was a formally correct^ 
argument for the average employee. But,* as any employer knows, workers 
vary very widely in the speed with which they learn a new job. If the 
A supply of applicants for part-time jobfe consists overwhelmiijgly of^ those 

whom the employer /jSerceiv^s as '*quicrk learners" — at le^ast in, comparisbn 

\ . * • * 

' with what' the' employer can obtain art the same hourly wage among full- 
timers — then he will have to rethink his opposition to hiring part-time 
workerson these grbunds. Hence, under soiie , circumstances, it will be. 
more economical to train part-timers than full-timers, despitfe the obviouii 
technical argument. More generally, the fiorlnal objections to part-time 
employment in, terms of hiring, screening, trainirtg, supervision and 
communication^ costs can all be turned around when the ''hum^ factor" 
argument strongly favors the part-timer. ^ . . j 
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.• • In practice, this factor gains importance because of widespread'* ^ 

p ' differences in the quality 6f part-time workers and because of the . 

.V heterogeneity observed among* job situations in ^terms of t^e relative 

importaace of human aad technical factors. Part-timers span the range of ^ » 

educational* levels. Their average attainment' fs quite similar^o that of 

full-timers.' Sometimes the formal education of the part-timer,, provides a 

skill which enables him to move directly int^ a high status -job, without 

any further on-the-job training. (A part-time school teacher would provide 

a gooc!' example here.) Other types of schooling — for example a liberal 

arts educdtio^ — may simply make the wdrker a better learner, as well as 

a generally more productive person after hft is broken in' on the new job, 

^ Part-timers vary considerably in the amount of j6b experience which 

/ "they have acquired. Housewives who are re-entering the labor market, or - 

;^lder workers who are stepping down from full-time jobs often have sub- . 

stantial amounts of useful job experience. True, thej are not likely to 

find work as part-timers with the same firm that trained them as ftill- 
. • * . ^ 

' -timers, "but if they c^n find work 'in the same field, that^^ aspect of their 



training which is of geno^l use in the field, as opposed to thaf of benefit 
ohly to their previous employer, will still have value. (This 
corresponds to that made between "specific" and "general"- training," by. 
the human capital school of economists.) - 

9 

' And even in the unlikely case that tThe mature part-timer has never 
worked fuH-time, he or she- will 'still have some general job experience 
(although probably -at rather low level jobs). ^ 

Such "advantages are, of course, lacking in the young part-timer , -'fijit 
he or she may have other specific, attractive characteristics for the enplover. 
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The broad back of the young male athletie, or the native sales abi^lity 

of the attractive young coed, or the intelligence and ambition of the 

str^ght *''A" student, \{ill recommend them for. spepiilc openings in 
i ' ' * . . 

/ the part-timer labor-market* * > 

The job experience of part*-timers with stich characteristics 

will often be quite different from the experience/ of those /with ^ 

• ^ more average qualities. In faCt, many of the more successful ^ay 

be atSTe to compete with £ull-timers^f or relatively good j9bs. 



f 
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^ , 2. Changing Industry and' Occupation Mix • 

Job situations also vary ii^ the degree to which the technical, condi- 
tions are adverse to part- timers,, ift some jobs, technical conditions 
make the use of. part-timers vei:y difficult. * In others', part-timers are 
only at a modest disadvantage, so that a relatively better quality (or 
low€r cost) supply p^rt-timers can easily tip the balance in their 
favor.' In still others, technical conditions .actually favor the use of 



partr-time work. 

' • X 

A second major reascfti for the increase ivr the usage of part-timers 

V 

lias/been a change 'in the distribution of jobs in the economy away from 

emplo)5ments vhete ^part*-timers are at a disadvantage and towards those in 

which there is a/real need for part-time workers. 

Not all of the change in the industrial and occupational structure • 

has had' a positive effect, on the demand for part-timers^ One adva ntage^ 

of part-time work is that in very boring or strenuous work, there is 

- some gain in productivity as one goes from eight to four hours a day. 

But with increasing mechanisation, and a generalj^upgrading of jobs,- the 

proportion of jobs in this category is declining, reducing the importance 

of this argumeart for a short er^workweek. At lealt a partial of f set ,^ 

though, is foiji/in the greater emphasis put on the irresponsibility 
« 

' factor" in heavily mechanized or automated ^^factory work.' The costs of 

^ fatigue- iric^iced ^'rror here can be much greater than the costs imposed by 

fatigut 'in a simpler industrfal environment. * Another offset arisen from 

the iiigh job expectations of many workerB — especially the young, "^over- 

N ^ 
educated" .employee.^ Managers report that this group is easily bored, and 

* * fc • 

some do find that a half-day shift will significantly raise productivity. 
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A second negative factor is the increase in professional and technical 

♦ 

occupations, and the continued developmejit of what some labor economists 

call "internal labor markets." Workers tn the professional and t§fhnical 

occupations generally .requi;;e, and obtain, more pi?st-school training than 

Others.''' "Inten^l labo;r markets" ta large ^corpor^te or government^ 

bure^^cracfies establish, elaborate training and promotion I'adders; young' 

workers are introduced into the bottom rung, and gra'dually work their way 

up. Moreover, the size anfl complexity of these bureaucracies often create 

complicated' problems of supervision, coor'dination and communication, which 

would tend to reduce the use. of part-timers (see section*D.2 above). The 

analysis of training economics in section D.l suggests that both of these 

developments would tend to limit the employment of part-timers. 

* ^ 

However, a number of changes in the industry and 6ccupation structure' 

2 

have been more favorable to the employment of part-timers. Pirst, there 
has befen a dramat ic^decline .in the proportion of the work" force employed 
in manufacturing, mining and railroads. Part-time work is generally not 
econlSmiokl in bine collar occupatiorls in these sectors,- for "several ^reasons. 
Close interaction among large g^qps of employees is often needed. An 
extreme example is provided by the automobile Assembly line, b«t inter- 
connected^iess is found to- a greajfier or lesser extent in most employment in 



1 . ' 

fihily a partial offset would be expected to result from the use of 
part-time professionals by small businesses, which arje unable to afford' 
tjpre services of one or more full-timers. f 

2 " • • 

One indirect factor may jaave been increases in, dernand in occupations 

traditionally dominated by females — e.g., clerical woT;ic, Mfiy service 
•industries, and some retailing industries. Then, the greater preference 
for part-time work among feAale^ would he^p to explain its growth j.^Since " 
more female^ than males prefer part-time work, an increase in female j©b 
opportunities in general would be expected , to increase the proportion of 
part-tima employment. * ' 
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these sectors.*^ Moreover, work stolons in these sectors are typically 

quite expensive* so that when part-timers^ are used, ttiey iust be employed J 

in shifts, imposing a nymber of costs. For these and other reasons, the 

' , decline in the relative demand^for labor in the manufacturing, mining and 

railroad sectors must be considered as a positive factor in increasing 

J, ^ 2 ' ' ^ 

demand fpr part-timers. * 

• ^ second, positive change has been an increase* in the employment of 
K . , * clerical workers. - Clerical work encompasses a rather heterogenous gr^o 

,of work situations, but in general the techn-ical objectio,ns to part-time 
work have much less- .strength here than in the manufacturing^' -Tnining, and 
' raidroad sectors. Interactions among clerical workers are typically less 
rigidly determined by technical cons^-deratipns than is the case in industry 
Moreover, work stations are usually much less expensive to provide'for 
clerical ~woi:kers. Finally, clerical workers sometimes have functions 
which are heavily overlapping with those of the service sector. ^ As an 
0 . example, consider a municipal employee in a local hall of records^ He will 

' \ \ ' ' ^ ' . 

^ * be designated as a clerical^ employee , although much, of his time may 

actually be spent in dealing with citizens' requests for inf orm<§L|:ion — ^ 
a, function ordiij^rily regarded as part of the servite industry. In sucli 

* , jobs, a strong positive case can be made for errploying part-timers (see 

below) . * ' • . ^ • 

Perhaps the most important demand-side change favoring part-time 
- employment has ^een the sharp increase in the/ service industries; since 
" — ' \ , 

V • 1 

See above, p. 26, ' 




1 > 

See Nollen, Eddy and Martin for a discussion of institutional resistance Co 
by conservative management in this sector. But* see also Hallaire 
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on the use of part-timers in manufacturing by a number of European firms, 
:ing under the prressure of very tight labor markets. ^ 
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there is often an actual technical advantage in ^hls sej^tor'ln the use ' 
of p^rt-timers. As a result ot^ervtce Industry growths an increas 



5ing 



proportion of the population "is ^enplayed in dealing directly with- 
customers, or the users of a service. Restaurants, health care facilities 
security, recteation, adult education, retail trade, repair'work, and a 
variety of business setrvice industries all-provide ^"imples. 

The reasons for the widesp'read use ofjart-timers in these situations 
has not been sufficiently deVeloped in the literature. A basic charact^- 
istic of a ^ser^ice demand is that it has a Jtime distribution which is- • ' 
imposed by the customers' needs to be $erved^ at ^ specific t^e (or at 
least is a compromise betwe&i customers needs, and those of the employe!* 
and his staff) . * # • ' 

In contrast with w^3fe^|h^ is produced for stocli:,/service demands 
typicall-y have an errati^j^ttern over the' day or we^k. Even in a highly^ 
cyclical industry, 'a manufacturer can generally plan to^ maintain an even 
pattern of production over a week or month: for example, in verj^gogd 
times, he may decide to pay overtime and# schedule work at ten nours a day, 
five days a week, and n'eed to revise »his estimate -only , say, oncfe a. month. 

But a service industry will typj-cally not^^ve such boiformity 
output. The^e wiTir 15e certain "busy" periods, during ffay* or week^ 
In mapy such industries, much of the customer tfemand will.^be found in the 
evenings, and on we^ends, dictaAag long Jl^oxx^ of t>5eratii)n. 

There are a limited number of' methods for dealing w^h tTie problem 
of pred'ictabiy irregular service demands, a) Employees caA be asked to • 



^In addition, tliere is considerable unpredictable variation. Bift 
this can only be met by defensive management strategies — for example, 
by overstaf f irigv , 




work overtime on a, regulat basis, to maintain hours of service boy 
forty per week, b) Employees can be kept on duty even during slack periods 
^ when they are not needed, c) Employees can. fee hired^ for "shift work" ^ ^ 

(using, that teifm nav> to denot^ any nonstandard hut ful,l-time schedule — * 
for ex.a^ple, 11 ;\.M/ tp 7 P.H.) Or d) part-tiiflfe -workers can be employed. 

In practice, all four ot these alternatives' are used, often in? ' ' 

/cotabination. But^ach has special advantages and disadvanta^a*. The , , * 
drawbacks of the *irst two are obvious. Premium pay for f^tigyed Workers ' 
raises labor costs, often dangerously above a competitive level/ Similarly', 
while se^mi-idle emp3.oyeeM|re quite often 'an inevitable cost of i:'hfe *^^#^/" 
period in manj: «serVice or distribution outlets, marS^^ent must regard this ■ 



as an unavoidable evil, to be' kept at a minimum. 



the use of*full-time shift worlC«rs sometimes provides an optimal 
solution, bat this qondition-requires spe^tai^'.time (distribution of 




orders. For Sample, if ' the i/grk £lov f or xhe salesme'n'in ^ "small depiisi:- - \ 
ment follows, the pattern^ in Figure^A, shift work would provide an^ ideal 
solution.. In ^this • special case, demands would be met\perf ectly by two' 
shifts ^^»Jten employees each, 8 A.M., to 4 P.M. and<*^2»P.M. i;o 8 P.JI. But 

• 'Un the absP^e dF^::s;iich an .unuslially perfect fit, the res^i^ of using the 

* ^ \ ' . ' ' ' ^ ' 
shift optiop alone is to liave'^idie, or semi^^j^e. workers much of the -titne. 

For example, in'^the^'above illtistratidn, consider Trie schedulii^ prpblem^ 

^ ^ . ' - . ' ' ^ ' ' ' \ ' ' 

imposed by only a slight modif icatioa* e.g'. , 'if the peak period extends 

frnra 12 P-M. unfil 6»P.M. Now,*Qnly th^ part-time opTion (or some ^ 

combination ^f]\art- time and full-time work^rs)^ woi^la yield a p*erfect fit. * 

^ -^-^ — ^ - ♦ ^ 



• 1 ^ ' ' ^ 

Or the fourrrday, tfen-hour-day workweek. ladeed, this is an important 
, use of the compressed workweek; ' ' . 
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Figure 4 
Distribution of Service Demands 
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B. Part-Timers Needed 
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Thus, if t\\e peak run? txjdm noon to sixs ten part-timers could be employed 
from fouif to six, and full-time shift workers used* to handle the remainder 
of the business* Or, more extensive use of yfrt-tlmers could he made, 
•his second caae is tKe^more pommon result: full-timers usually cannot fill 



the schedule need. Without ^ome empl^^ent of part-timers. 

The increased demand for part-timers in the service industry is in 

♦ ' - * > 

part due dimply to the' exi^nsion of that sector — due in turn largely to 

the relative greater difficulty in mecHknizing and automating people-to- 
people servicgs, at least in .comparison to the manufacturing sector. It 

would -appear that the propheay^of the depressed nineteen thirties that , 

♦ *• 
we would all be ^^reduced to taking in each- others washing*' if mechanization 

/ 

contiriH^, has in a sense been fulfilled ,• although without the negative con- 

' , t 1 • \ ' • 

secjUenoEs foreseen at the tune. 



1 



it 



if 



> 



^<^^he high income elasticity ofc maAy Services and the low- prince 
elasticity of demand^^of ^eome^ services were contributing ''factors. 



3. ^Reductibn in Full-time Rours 

But there have also been changes in the service sector which have 

increased the demand for part-timers relative to full-timers within that* 

sector. "A principal factor has been the reduction of hours of work of 

full-time workers. In the nir4teenth or early twentieth century, tlie 

employees of a retail or, service establishment worked when the store was 

open, no matter how long its hours were. For example, pharmacy clerks 

in tum-of-the-century New York were reported to work upwards of 100 

hours a week. This was an unusually ^ong schedule even then, bat hours ' 

of 70 or 80 per ;^eek were not at all uncommon in other service or retail 

trade area5% true, the clerk might be iHe during the "slow" ' 

times of the day, or at least underworked, but this slack .was ifsed t9 

justify the J.ong weekly hours. ^Such occupations w^re regarded a,s "li^ht" 

r ^ \ 

work and as such were considered'^ suitable ^;or'^ long hours schedules (since 



the worker was less fatigued,, neithej^is health nor hi^ input*, — and 
hence his employer's profit' — were as^ensit:^^ to long hours as would' 
be the case as in, say, heavy indiistry. 

Beoause of the assumption that thj clefs' hours wou|d co^cida wit^ 
those of the shop', the •iii3toi:^c movement trtt^horten h^o^igfs in" th*e retail ^ 
trade and service industries rfaflifaily became linked with* the struggle fpr 
local "early closing" regulations^, ' sU'pport of blue laws, and so on. 
These efforts were quite .often* supported by local "shop owners, who felt 
that while- such restrictions might 'iftaonvenience th« custojners, at would 
not lose sales, if coll^ct^lve action in a particular 'JLine cou.ld f«"rco 
customers to adjust th^ir shopping habits to a less convenient patte*rn. 



^In fact, compressed schedules would reduce empJ.oyer operating costs, while 
providing an e^ent^lly free benefit to their employee."^ 

Hours of work in the retail trade and service sectors remained as .long 

* ' .. ■ t ■ -A 

or longer^^than hours in most other sectors until quit« recent- times. The 
original Tair^ Labor Standards Act of 1938 covered manufacturing' 
workers. But subsequent a«iendments extended coverage to most workers in 
the retail trade and service industries. Hours" ir^ these sectors have 
declined steadily in recent decades, and af^ now actually we^l below 
those in manuf acTturing . In j^actice, the reduction in full-time hours 
scheiitiles in the retail trade and service sectors has gredtly increased 
' .the d-emand for part-«'£imers. ' ./ 

* Of course, an alternative method for management to deal with 'this 
shortening* of full-time wdr-kers* hours would have been a proportionate ^ 
reduction of hours of operation in these sectors. But this course was 
generally not taken. In fact, newspaper and industry accounts talk of 
movements towards ever longer Aours^ repeal of blue laws, even twenty- 
\ fpur hou^ operation in ^ome cases. There are a number of reasons for 
' this development. For example, suburbanization based upon widespread* 
* use of automobiles W^eld now subvert a conmunity agreement on early 
closing -T many residents -would simply shop \n ah adjacent 
'^s^ suburb, or at a highway shopping center.- However, a probably 
•more basic reason- has been a shift in American shopping 
patterns, based in turn upon daepseated economic and social 



"^See Estey for a discussion'of nineteenth century efforts to achieve 
the goal of early closihg in retail trade, and of the dif f iculties'af 
maintaini^a collective agreement to prevent what he calls "hours wars" 
among neriBints. ^ 
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change. Th£ crucial factor in explaining the^ resistance t© early closing 
toSay is that tri the typical. Americajn family* today, all the adult mem^rs 
are in the labor force. With> the introduction of social security and 
other pensions in the , post-World \{ar II period, ^he proportion of older 
fNolks residing with their children dropped sharply. In the same period, 
female labtr force participation soared. More recently, the proportion 
of f emaleyheadeS households has risen dramatically. As a result of these 
several, trends, the adults in the family (who of course do most of the 
shopping and purchasing ot services) must make their purchases outside of 

4 

their working hours — there is no fiiJ,l-time housewife (or grandmother) 
to run these errands during the working day, Hence, those supplying 

' m 

families headed by prime-aged 'adults must maintain operation in the 
evenings, on- weekend s , or other periods. 
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4.^ Trend Tojwards Labor Intensive. Services 

Moreover, there appears^ feo""!^ a trend towards purchasing those 

services which are labor-intens-ive, which accelerates the movement towards 

employment in nonstandard hours. Taking- this* point into a more speculative 

i 

realm, it might be appropriate to change the image of the future from one ' in* 
which, "everyone is taking in each other^s washing" to one in which everyone i 
serving the others 'Kentucky fried chicken, ' removing each other's appendix, 
or providing swimming lessd^j^ (After all, washing clothes is increasingly 
mechanized, and could readily be autotaatecf, if this were economically ^< 
desirable . ) 

In this^ futurist world, there*' is no standard worktime — everyone's 
employment requires -someone else's "disemployment , '* or leisure, during 
which the worker provides the seryice to the' consumer. IrreguLar patterns 
of shift ^jfork and part-time work would inevitably be dominant in such a 
wo^ld. We have only taken a step towards this ideal^model. But the growth 
of the recreation industry, and the astonishing increase in recent years 
in the proportion of meals taken in "restaurants" (or, at least, fast food 
outlets) appears to have already helped to raise the demand for part-timers. 
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^pirical Findings From a Cross-Sectional Analysis of 
' • / thfi Market for Voluntary Part-Time Workers 

; J- ■ " N . 

* ^ * k* Introduction 

The first sectioii of these empirical findings presents the results 
of Studying the earniligs of individijil part-timers. An attempt is made 
to determii>e the extent to which part -timers are paid less than full- 
timers; the extent to whidh part-timers have characteristics that would 
account for th^ir being paid less than full-timers (i^e., have a different 




race, sex, education, and expe#iei/ce\oinposition) ; and the extent to which 



these background chara^-eristics receive a greater or lesser reward in the 

r * ' 

labor market, in comparison with full-timers. 

Sectoral differences in the relative reward to part-timers are then 
analyzed as possible additional determinants of the earnings of individual 
part-timers. 

In the second section of this discussion of empirical work, inter- 
actions betwe'^en sectq^al ^differences in tlte reward, to part^-timers and 

It 

sectoral differences in the utilization of part-timers are explored in 
the> context of an inter sectoral model of the supply and demand of part- 
timers. ' . 



i ... 



B. Individual Ea^\^ngs of Part-Time Employees / 

•1. The Basic Model of Earnings Determination 
~ » • 

^ a'. Sbn?e--^asic Hypotheses About Individual 

' ^ Earnings of Part-Timers ^ 

Bc^th neoclassical theory and the limited qualitativ4 information 
on part-timers suggests seveYal hypo.theses about their earnings.- 

* 1. First, a lower level of hourly wages for part-timers is predicted. 
'There is some debate' in the empirical literature as to the extent to which 
it *is customary actually to pay "part-timers less than full-timers for just 
the, same vork — although itj is clear that some employers do j.ust that. 
However * \here is consensus that part-timers are widely excluded from 
training and prom'Dtion apprortunit ies , for the reasons developed in section II 
Insofar as. participation in this type o^f job opportunity yields a positive, 
net gain in earnings, exclusicJn would mean lower aVferage earnings f&r part- 



timers. ' ^ 

''2. However, this unwillingsness of employers to train part-timers 
does not mean that job experience is not beneficial in nhis market; in 
fact, tixperience may yield a relative gain' in the earnings of part-timers 
as great or greater than that obtained by full-timers. \ Inexperienced, 
untrained workers who seek part-tim« work might have con^^erabJ.e 
dif f iculty 'in finding it; they would be apt fro be confined to jotTs 
that neither required previous training nor offered training opportunities. 
Mature workers seeking part-time work are in a mudh better p9sition. 
They are Hkely to have had some years of prior ^^i^l-time experience 
when they were trained (e.g., before maternity, or before retirement). 
Even in the unlikely e^ent that tKey% have had no earlier full-tiipe 
^i^perience, some general job skills will have been picked up over the 



^See Nollen,^Eddy and Martin. 



years at part-tinje employment (again udlng the term "general" to 
denote skills or training that have use for more than one employer). . These 
general skills will typically reduce the amount of further training and 
"breaking In" that would have to be done^ and sp will make the experienced 
applicant much. more desirable Csince we have argued that the employer 
does not want to train part-timers). 

3. For somewhat similar reasons, the relative Earnings payoff to 
education may also be high for part-timers* True, tWi higher jobs in 
management and the professions are rarely open to part-timers. But 
within the restricted opportunities of the part-time labor-market, 
educatiop affords a distinct advantage. The general training afforded 
by education (like th\ general training obtained through labor market ^ 
ekperience) would-be expected to make the part-timer more effective. 
Vocationally-oriented training would have an obvious payoff (viz^. , 
l^fee case of part-time school teachers) . But liberal arts education 
* might also help, if the employer believes that the better-educated 

applicant will learn a job more quickly, and* will Vg^form better after 
training. ' ^ 

A special factor reinforcing this effect is the economy-of -scale 
argument^soiet imes mentipned in the empi,i?ic^l literature: opie market 
for part-timers is in small firms, or other specialized situations, where 
only a portion of a specializeU input is needed (e.g., one-half of an 
"accountant). S^nce such specialization is correlated with education ♦ 
(the firm is less likely to need Just one-half of an unskilled laborer), 
thh^relative demand for part-time, educated labor is increased. 

' . 50- 

^ ' 50 



4. Race and sex difference's. Insofar as 4^f ferences in the earftings 
of blacks and whites are due to^dif f erential hiring practices for jobs * 
that offer training and promotion opportunities, and for providing such 
opportunities, one would expect relatively smaller differences based upon race 
among p^rt-timers than among full-timers (since white^^well as black part- 
timers will be\denied such opportunities). Sex differences might still be large, 
•especially among young workers at relatively low levels of scho6ling. 
Here, sex differences in biologically determined tracts or early socializa- 
tion might have the most effect (e.g., the greater physical strength of 

.young males woGld be'useful in competing for unskilled par-t-t^ime-jobs 
^« 

requiring heavy physical strengtt\). 



Time-of~Day Hypotheses 

Very little has been written on, the effects on wages of the time of 
day that work is performed. Yet certain obvious hypotheses suggest them- 
selves. Among full-time employees at the same type' job, a positive shift 
differential is customarily paid to those working nonstandard hours^. But , 
the overall net effect of tlme-of-day on 'wage? is uncertain. Higher levels 
jobs off erring opportunities for advancement are, usually sctjedul^ during 
standard hours, reducing the potential earnings of mature workers who ^ 
prefer nonstandard hours. Hence, one might. find a smaller felative^return 
\t6 education or experience for this group. 

Similar uncertainties surround the effects of tlme-of-day schedule 
oa the wages of part-timers. One would clearly expect certain preferences 
'among employees: we would predict that women with school-age children 
would want jobs that allow them to be home in the- late afternoon, tof'permit 
them to care for their children, and would expect young people to prefer 
jobs in the jlite afternoon, because of their school schedules. However, 
it is ndt clear that such groups would have to pay a premium for their 
preferred schedules. First, it is -possible that the different schedule 
" demands of students and housewives may be mutuary offsetting. Second, as 
we have seen,' an important determijiant of the need for part-timer workers 
is'due to irregular, but predictable, 'variations over the d^y or week in 
the demand for labor in many industries and occupations. H6nce. the net 
. effect of special schedule needs of employees on the price of their lab6r 
will depend upon such factors as wliether students and housewives j^ere 
.closf stostitut^s in-proaucti°n.' °^ "Aether the tlme-of-day preferences of 
employers tended to correlate- with those of employees. 
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b.- Empirical Results from the Basic Model 

These hypotheses on Individual earning functions were tested by 
application of a widely-used, simple earnings^ function to various. sub- 
groups in the labor-force Cmales and females, full-time and *part-tiJiie, 
shift workers and standard schedule workers),"^ •* ^ 

(1) Lfi Wage = a + b(Race). + c (Education) + dCJob Experience) 
- e(Job Experience)^ + u 

In this ba^ic 'model, a constant percentage- wage ipcrease is obtained 
per additional year of schooling. Earnings also increase with experience 
.on the job,; though at a decreasing rate, levelling off at higher levels of 
experience. ^ Hence, the coefficient of experience is expected^ to be positive, 
and that 'Of the^squ^ of experience is expected to be^negative. 

This**quation was tested with data- for 13,515 non-farm wage and salary 
earners in the March-May matched 1973 Current Population Sutvey, sample of 
the U.S. Census. The May, 1973 Survey for /the first#trime collected -informa- 
tion on the tUne-of-day of the employee's schedule, as well as the more 
conventional measure, the number of his hours. The variable Wage is the 
Hourly earnings of the worker; R?ce is a dummy variable equal -to -unity if 
thevork-er is white and zero otherwise; Education p ydars of ^^c ho o ling . 
completed, and E>:perienc,e lis measured as age minus- -years of schooling minus 
2 

six years. , . " ■ - 



■•■See Mincer for an analysis of this ftpctioq,. 

• . ' / 

^these variables approxliiate the fofl»|lation in Mincer Cwith the 
exception of the race variable,— Mincer u3e<f-an all White sample). See 
footnote 1 on p. 55 for further discussion of the experience variables. 
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The results of least squares regression of this mod(^l"with various. 



gtoups are given in Table 1 (eqiiktions I), Full-time workers are those 



« 



members .of thfe full-time labor force who usually work thirty-five orlpfore 



«hours a week, Part-^^ers here atfe those who voluntarily usually work one 
to^^^iirty-f our hours a week (i.e., do not wish full-time employment). A ^ 
full-time shift worker is defined a£s a full-timer who neither * begins work 
bet^ee/i 6:3Q and- 9:30 in the morning aor* ends work between 2l30^nd 6:30' 
in the afternoon. A part-time, home-in-the-af ternoon, worker has a*scl|pdul£ 
that does not require -work between' 2:30 and 5 :30 P.M.^ and hence would 
permit th^m to 'be home at that time.''' Other partrtimers are classed 'as 
away-in-the-af ternoon workers. ^ . * ' 

Table 2 is based on Tabl^ 1. The first column .gives an average value 
of wage rates ^.^ach of Che seven subgroups. The second column ginres the. 
earnings that each would receive if, with their present characteristics, 
they were rewarded iji the market place in- the same way as male full-timers 
(i.e., uses mean'values 6f the subgroup's race, education, j^nA experience 
variables, toge therewith the regression coefficient obtained in equatioil^/- 
a.l of Table 1, \q calculate estimated "wage rates).^ Column thr^e*' estimates 

- earning,s *uping the results from the faction for full-time female earnets 

' \ ' 

(equation c.l of Table 1). V. 

The two tables yield^very' interes^t ing information about parV^timers. ?! 

Male part-timers are paid less than one-^half the full-time rate. A por(:ion^' 

of this gap is' due to measured differences in individual ^characteristics • 

'(chiefly, the high proportion of young, inexperienced male part-timer^) - 

• • • . • 

But even after an adjustment is jpade for this factor, full-timers earn - ^ 



'''Of course, many wof^rs wquld not spend their afternoons at hom^^. 
However, the distinctive featur'e of this schedule is th(at - it does permit, 
workers to provide child care in the aft^rschool hours* 



1' 



half '^again as^jpuch a§ •part*<'lmey6, Th/fe characteristics of^feinale'full_ai}d 



part-tiuje^fs' are. nearly equal, )>^t fencale part-timer^ -st ill ^earn litt^lfe more . 

• ^ ' '^-y \. . ' * / ' ' ' 1 ' 
than tht^e-qUarters the full-time, A emale rate'. * . > ' * 

> • ' .The. regresVion analysis generally supports the hypotheses ip section A> 



ft!- 



^ above. 'The lower. wag^s af part-timers are' associated vith the much lower 
, constant' ^^rms observed for that' group; T^e other regression coefficieflTs 



'l^ ll^^est that the relative payoffs to individual characteristics 'are on» / 

. • ^ ♦ / 3 

balance as .goodie those for* full-timers. . ' * 

y Both education, and'^^BMfcerience .variables', 'distinguish, as well among 

/•'^ , u 0 part-timers^^ ^ong f uj.l-tim^s:- » In fact, the payofl^o experience may be 



sotaewhat higgler among female part-timers. Experience coefficients are 

1^. 





1 . • ilT ' / , 

^ * <^^^^ observed 21^ d'iffcxertce may, of course, reflect other factors, 

no€ in -t|ie. ecjuat ion,- apart ftom part-time status. SoAe 'preliminary worK^o 

done Xo^t^ndardiz^, for number and age children, and student status, 

i"ndic^^;]t:hat^ the adjusted differential iilay,bs(e about^7 percent, • . 

These imply a ,31-39% differential between the earnings'of full- 
rimers and part-'time^s (a:t a ^ero level of "the independent variables). 

^ An, attempt made to determine whether these were statistically 
'signif icairt 3itference$' in ^constant terms, ^nd o^her regression coefficients, 
b^t^en f^ri artci full7timfe wotker^. Part and .full- tjdme workers were coapbined, 
a^Pb duEomy variable* was created, equal to one^for part-timera and to zero 
for^ full-timers . This was introduced into 'tl^ equation*/or malefe and females 
"4 to. detepfhifie wijether the constant term was statistically significant. Inter-^ 
' action terms , with the cons'tant multiplie4 by the race, education^' experience, 
and exp^r'ierfce 'squared terms'v respectively were next added. The results 
obtained in-t^iese estiS&tions were ,consistent * with the hypotheses that 'the* - 
^differences in* constant terms were significant* for both males and fem^ale^^ ^ 
^- and- triat,*>tfS">art-time/f ull-time differences in the/coef f icients .of \he 
educa yip n^ri'd experijjnce variables were significant for females. Other 
'Vaxiablas yiej.ded mixed or* insignificant resyiltSi- x " , 

. . ' . v-^i •/ ^ ' . . , - . , 

. . , ' ' . See the discussip:> in the next section* of the effect of race oh 
.eatnin^.^.* ' * .t * ^ ' 



►4 
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^, similar among Aale part-timers and full-t%aers, l)ut are significantly 'lower 
among female full-timers* * • . *^ ^ ' * » 

Thu^, these .tesuTts support" ^th5e hypothesis that, while .pa-rt-fi^Qers ai?se 
in general barred from well-paying jobs-, there, is till a *sha^.p< dUf erentia-^ 

tioh among them^on 'the *asj.s of edu(Sfet±on, experience and sex. -/ . 

, \.'' ' • ' « « ' ^ 

The timt-of-day results in equations 1 afford an interesting dompl^nrentJ 

to those^sed upon duration of w6rktim^ The regression, results for female 

fifll-tii^' shift and nonshift. workers are rather similar. However, the * \ 

' heavier concentration of shift workers in manufacturing, mining aud 

K railroads produces a somewhat different result: a much, higher constant .tem 

.1 . . >' • ^ ^ ' ' • 

-Is observed for male shift workers, but a very I9W payoff fop education and \ 

ej^perience (9onsistet^ with the hypothesis that^ positive shift differentials 

are to be offset by redifted opportunities fo^ htg^ level jobs at nons^tandard 

hours).* Overall, pale shift workers' earn about light perceiy: l^ss^ than 

^ Ai ' ' / 

ftaWard workers. ^ , . , * * . ' . 

The cross-?ect;ional analysis in section C* below demonatratps that,, 
aWng par^-time employees; women, especially ^tftdse wit^h yo'ung c'dildren, are 
Jl^h more likely to be ^mplo^^ed *at" jobs that pepnijt* them to be at ^1^^ in * . • 
^Wthe afternoon. Also,' young single males ar^ much more -likelV to be employ^ , 
in the late afternoon (see Table 4a) ' . , • ' . - / 



> ^See Mincer and Polachek'for an analysis , of he return to experience 
among^female Workers, 'ihe CPS surVey dat^^used in -the gresent effort permits- 
only a crude measurement of experience (age-schooling-f iye) • Among ^ ^ 
females ,^e would expect this measure to' be positively correlated with 
experiente, but to overstate ic. Moreov^er, part-tiirfe experience wpuld b^e 
expected th lead«to le9||||arnings growth than tull-time elp^ ^nce . Hence,- 
it is at first ilance surprising^that the projjcy vari^e yiel»«rch positive, 
results ''for th*influence of experience on part-time ^earnings. However, if • 
mature women workers "typically movje back and fort^ between -patt and full-time, 
work, tKe work histftry of each' will b& a composite of the, tw6 types of job 
experience. PreLiminafy results frdm a lon^itu^inaf study of mature women / 
progress/finds that such, QovenJent is inJact very common. See note 4 



now m 



on page 5 above'. , 



Howjeveri such time-of-day differences in the employment of part-timers 
do 'not appear to affect their wages^ (See Tables 1 and 2). The avetage wage-v 
and the returns "to- individual cha'facteuistics are roughly the same among 

* ' * . . ^ ' r * '* • 

the two groups of females- (The male "home-in-the-af temoon" group jwas too 

small for a#successfal regression estimate of this type.) ^ 
♦ • ^ 
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*.An attempt was made to/ determine whether* there were statistically 
^ignificaiif differences in constan^ terms, and. ot; her regression, coeffifcients 
t)etwcen the tw® groups of f emale,\art-tlmers , using the method 'described in 
note 3 on page 55. The: results did 'n(Jt reject the hypothesis of no 
^ptatisticaKy^ si^gnificjrrt differenced. • ^ \ ^ * 4i 



J 



^ /. .table' 1 / 

- . Earnlnfes Functions for Fuljl and Part-Time I^pldyees 




' a. 



Male, Standard' Schedule. 



1. = .27 



r 



Full-Tlme Workers 



g ' hourly >^es = .0049 + . 2136 * (Race) + .0663 (Education) + -0344 (Experience) - 



00 



5S 



t-ratlo (9.ii6) < 



(•32.64) . 



(23.92) 



t-ratio 



^ . r- .0005 (Experience) 

r , ■ ■ • - • I 



2/ = .28 



■ (-18.00)^ 
It 



Log hourly wagesV -.3552 + .2241 (Race) ^ ^. '0892 (Education) •+ .0524 (Eaqjerience) 



t-tatlo 
\ 

t-fatlo 



(10.35) 



(22.75) 



(1.7.46) 



- -.0007 (Experience/^ - .0016 (Educatlpn) (Experience) 
(-22.00) (7.00) 
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(Table 1 - Conc?nued^ Page 2) • . > ' [ ' - , ' 

V - Full^ytBi Wdrkprs . , * 

b. Male, Shift Work . - \ • * 



1. = .14 



Log hourly* wages = .60^4 + .1364 (Race). '+ .0326 (Education) +^ .0294 (Experience) 

-ratio (3.8p * , " - (6;^ ' . (10.14) ' 



' 2 
- .0006 (Expeuipnce) 



t-ratio . - ; ■ ' . • (-9.50) . 



R » .14 



r 



.3919 + .-1385 (Race) + \0476 (Education) +. .0392 (Experience) 
t-r^tio . (3.87)' ' ^ . (4.44), * ' ^ (5.67) 
f 



• ^ - *0O06 (Expes^ience)^ r. .0006 (Ediicatidn) (Experience) 

trratio , • (-i.59) . 



(Table 1'- Continued - Page 3) • ' ' >^ 

• « Full-Time Workers • 

• ■ ■ . V- 

c. Female, Standard Schedule , - ( ' • ■ . 

1. = ^.25 • 

. ' , Log hourly wages =,-.2450 + . 1256 (Race) + .07 76 (Education) + .0164- (Experience) 

t-ratio (5.52) .(27.72). . -.(9.73) , ' 



- .0003 .^Expe^ence) 



2 \ 



- ' t-ratio . ' , (7.50) 

• / S . " ' 

-2 - ^ " 

2. R = .25 

Log hourly wages = .-. 5977 + . 1322 (R^ce^ . + UW9^(Education) ^ + .0334 (Experience)'^ 

"^^atio '(5.83) • ^^^/<19.J8) ■ ^ (9.11) ' 

^ -To004 (Experience)? - .0010 (Education) (Experience) 

t-ratio (-9.75) . (5.21) 



V. 



(Table { - Continued - Page 4) 



Full-Time Workers 



d. Female » Shift Work 



1. = .17 



Log hourly wages = -.1859 + .Q037 (Race) + .0768 (Education)* + .0204 (Experience) 
/ /t-ratio (.06) (7.16) (3.74) 

■ ' : ^ " ■ ^ 

- ,0004 (Experience)^ 
t-ratio , • (-3.82) 



.2. R.^ «,;.i7 • / . ' • 

Log hourly wages » -.2753 + .0045 (Race) + .0834 (Education)-' + .0243 (Experience), 
t-ratio .(.03) (3I53) ' (i.81) 

J. 



OOOA (Experience; - .0002 (Education) (^eirience)' 



t-tatio ^ (-3.38) (^31) 



\ 



[Table 1 - Continued - Page 5) 



Part-Time Workers' 



e. Male 



ON 



1. R ^ = .21 



Log hourly wages = -.3648 + .0470 (Race) + .0738 (Education) +. .0334 (Experience), 



t-ratio (.55) 



(7.68) ' 



(5.22) 



* 2 
- .0005 (Experifence) 



t-ratio 



(-3.54) 



2. I 2 



,27 



Log hourly wages = -.9468 +- .1618 (kace) +• .1098 (Eduction) + .07^3 (Experience) 



t-ratio (1.92) 



t~ratio 



(10.00)- 



(8.17) 



.0008 ^Experience) - .T)026 (Education) (Experience) 
(-6.00) (-6.17) 



Id 
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(Table 1 r Continued^- Page 6) 



7 




0 



^rt-Time W^Ykers 



f. Femade; Away, in Aftefnoqyi 



- u> 



1./ R*^ = .31' 



Log* hourly w^ges^P -.'9054 + . '0075' (Race), + .110* (Eaudation) V' ,0273 (Aperience) 
. t-ratio (.12) (13.-7B) /"^ ^ ■ (8->A) 



t-ratip ■ 



'.OOOA^jCExperleoce) 

i 

^-7.33) •' • 




2. R = .34 . J ' . . - N • • % 

/ LcJS hoar ly Wages '=• -1.5959 + . 11,22 Cace) "+- . 1^5b-.(Educat;ton) + .0623 (Experienc^^^^ 

(13.52)- C?.-73) , ■ • ^ 



t-r»tlQ. !?':72) , 



t-rartio 



- .0006 (Experience) .0024 (Education) (Experience) 

^ (ii%4) - 



(-8.57) 



r. 
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(Table 1 - Continued - ^ge 7) 



^ Part-Tltne Worjcer^ 



g.^ FemaJje, Home in Afternoon 

-2 



/ 1. -R 



- .17 



'^Log hourly wages = -.7832..- . 0A84 >j;Race) + •'0953 (Education) .0*63^ .(Experience) 



t-ratio i34) 



(5.34) 



(5.27) 



- .0006 (Experience)' 



t-ratio 



t-A:i4) • 



2. R ''^ .18 ^ • ' * 

InOg hourly wages -1.4776' + .0527 . (Race) + ,t400 <Education) + .0695 (Experience) 



t-ratlo. 



(.36) 



(5.62) 



(A. 7^) • 



88 



.0007 (Ejcperience) - ^4 0022 (fxjucatdcm) (Expcr^ience) 



-ratio 



(-4.80) 



(-2.52) 



TABLE 2 



Actual 
Earnings 
Per Hpuf 

Male; Full-Time ^ 
^±dndai1i 
Sthedule . % 4.31 
» Shift Work 3.99 - 



Actual and Estimated Earnings Per Hour 

■ I 

^ ' Estimated > / ; 

^'^ ^ ■' Earnings Per ' 
Hour'- fusing 
Male Full- 
i ^ Time Standard 

Scfiedul^ 
* Goef ficients) 



$ 3.9^ 



Map^e, Part-Time 



2.09 V 



* Schedule 
/ Shift Vlori^ 



-,■3.11 



Fem^te^ Fuil-Time ' , . • 
Standard/" 

$ . 2.87 / 

Feiii^3Jfe,^P^t.-llme' ^ ' . 
, Away' in 

Afternoon * .* 2.04 
Home in 
, Afternoon * 2,05^ 



$ 4.25 
3.95 



3.72 
3.90 



Estimated Earnings 
Per, Hour (Usi-ng . 
Female Full-Time 
Standard Sc^iedule 
Coefficients) ^ 



2.63 



2.62 
2!65 



2, Interaction Effects 

4 .a\ Hypotheses^ A&isiUt; Possible Furtl(er Interaction 

• # 'Effects in the-Basic Model 

The basi^ gmpirical model, equation 1 was next- expanded to consider 
soiae more complex hypotheses about the market fdr paft-tifaers: . to' explore 

•'the possibility that the Independent variables in^^t hat equation interact in 

1 • . . 

-determining wages. The model in equation 1 ^sumed constant relative 

returns firom each successive 'level of "schooling, yet it is possible that * 
additional levels will hav^^pmiewhat different relative effects (for 
example, th^it finishing college wHl , yield a^ different percentage gain in- 
earnings than will "finishitfg high school). • The. direction of this inter- 
action effect — ^,i.e/, of the ^effect of additional edyfc^ion on the ^ 
marginal i^eturn to^still further* schooling — will ift general depend' upon 
the ava Uable supply and d^jand for manpower at* d^f eilent levels of 
education (i.e'. , on thNe-^arket for college graduates, high* schooler aduates 
and high school dropouts) in thfc year in which the survey was ^aken. How- 
ever, one would p^'edict that increasing returns to education would be less 
likely, in general, for part-timers, or for full-*time shift worke?;s, ^han* 
•for full--time standard schedule wo^k^rs* It is plausitHe to expect tfiat 
high levels- of education may serve some full-timers as a 'way pf embarking, 
upon an upwardly mobile career in business or .the professions, that will 
take them to the top of the earnings distribution.. But ^ucation wOuW 
more likeiy setve the part-timer simply as a ticket of .admissi9n into^ 

entry level "^ploym^nt, making increasing teturns to schooling; .rather 

% - . . ' . 

unlikSly for 'this gtcrvip. . . ' . 



1 ' • " • 

The interactions discussed in this section, are, ^of cour^se, those that 

extetilfi beyond "hte interactions implied in equation (1). % - 

' - 65 - * • . 



t 

Years of schooling and^years of ♦ecf&cation are also likely to affec\ • 

^ . , \ ^ i ' 

percentage gains In earnings in an' interactive fashion. If ianploycrs v 

tended to regard prior expisrience and education at least partially as 

substitutes in evaluating- an employee, or prospective employ>5e (so t^hat an 

above standard level of education could substitute for a below ^ standard 

level cJf experMnce and vice versa) one would be more likely to expect a^ 

negative interatUpn here, '-en trt^e othei; han^, if the job market were one ' 

i|^whVch education and experience were^not good substituted, so that one 

. had to have high leVels of bc5th in fairly rigid prdjpor tions^ in order to - 

progress irt oner's career, -^Ken a posit ive^ interaction might be more JJ.k^y 

' ^o^be observed^ If one hypothesizes that the difficultly part-timers face 

|.o>Tnent .can often be overcome eith^r^^^^hr^ugh 




expects that part-timers will 
be barred from upward mobility paths t;;hich require both experience and 
• education,\trong.' negative education-experience interaction would b^^iore 
likely 'for part-time earnings. - ' - ^ 



J). Empirical Findings on Further Interaction Effects 



These hypotheses were tested empirid^lly by expanding t*he model in 
J equation Cl)- » * 

Log hourly wages =^ a + bCRace) + cCEducation) + dCExperience) ' 
li^, - e (Experience)^ + f (Education) ^ 

+ g (Education) (Experience) 

The value of the f coefficient would provide a guide to thk effect 
of education on the payoff to further education. The estimate. of the g 

. cdefficient would indicate whether there are positive Vr negative p.nter- 
actions between experience and education in determining percentage increases 

^ in earrv^gs. 

Education square^was insignificant in all of the regressions for 
part-timers."^ Hence, an alternative ford * » 



. (2) Log hourly wages = a +'b(^ce) + c(Education) + .d (Experience) 

- e(Experience)^ + f (Education) (Experience) 



was ^als(> estimated. ^Th^se results from this estimation are given in 



equations 2- of T^ble 1. 



^ The results in equations 2 confirm the-fipding^ of ^e^juations 4 on 
• the averall effects of ^^erience an^' education on earnings,' In equation^ 
2, as *in equa^ioiis l\ the simple or gross education and expeirience 
' coefficients (c and d, respectively) themselves are generally large and 
* statist ically significant for paru-timers^ " 



^fhe ^absolute values of the t-ratios ranged' from .12 to .78, 



0 

- 68 - ' 



■ ■: ' ' - 

< Moffedver, an attempt/ was made to, make the estimates of expedience apd 
education effects in the two equation sets more comparable by examining 

- - - 1 •'^ . 

net cpeff iclent valufes at the means of the data. Thus, the education 



coefficient c in equations 1 was compared with c + f (Experience) * , 



1 / 

ilues • 



where the bar denotes mean valu (This makes the two estimates 

• con^iarable since, In equations 2, an increase in education of one year 
will, becaase of the interaction term, yield, an increase of ^ 
^c + f (Experience), . in the logarithm of hourly wages,) Similar adju^ments 



were made in the experience coefficients: d - 2e(Experience) in 

equations 1 was compared with d - 2 e (Experience) + f(Education) in 

equations 2. • 

The conclusion section l.b, based upon what we are here terming 

gross coefficients, that experience and education payoff ||^re about the 

satn^ for part-timers as for full-timers is replicated when het coefficients 

are used for comparison. Moreover, the coefficients of the interaction 

terms themselves (education times experience) tend -to support the hypotheses 

advanced above. - ^ 



"^I.e., the partial derivative of log hourly wages with respect to * 
different independent variables. In equation (1), 

0(Lo^ hourly wages) ^ ^ ^Lo^ hourly wages) ^ d - 2e (Experience ) ; 
'J (Education)^ * 3 (Experience) 

- ^ , • / 

m equation (2) , 

5(Lp^ hour,ly va'^es) /• ^ + f(Experience) 

d(Education) , " - ^ 

» 

. ^(LoR hourly waps) ^ d 2e (Experience) -f f (Education)! . 

9 (Experience) 

O ^ 
Means of standard schedule^ full-tirae workers were used. « 

When^the education p^quared variable was used, the point estimates 
^^f the coefficient of thife variable were consistently lowe^^for part- 
Mrners. fffis v;ould be consistent with the view that the best jobs, 
requiring a high le.vul of t.ducation, are not available t6 part-tiint*r^. 



negative irtteracti^n^ effects between experience and education are ' . 

observed for all the subgroups in equation^ 2,''" However, these ccfef f icients 

are much larger 'for part-timers than for full-timers. In part, this 

difference reflects the larger experience effects which are often observed 

for part-t-lmers here — but t^ie part-time C£>eff icients^ are stir±-^larger 

than those for full-timers, even when corrected for this factor (by 

dividing the f coefficient by. the d .'coefficient in equations 2), Thjs 

result would be consistent with the hypothesis developed aboye — that, as 

a result of em^oyer attitudes tow&rds hiring, training and promoting part- 

/ 

timers, education and experience are more likely to be substitutes, and 
less likely to.be highly con^lementary , for part-timers. 

Race . ^ . ^ ' 

The introduction of these interaction terms brings out more clearly 
the role of race in determining the earnings of part-timers: the 
variable white is positive in all three of the part-time subgroups in 
equations 2, ^^rKi is significant in two of them. A larger sample would be 
useful in determining whether there are generally strong effects of race 

r 

on the earnings of part-timers. 



'■^These coefficients were insignificant for shift workers. . 

^The net part-^ime coefficients are much larger than the net male 
full-tide coefficient, but only slightly greater in absolute value than 
the If emale full-time coefficients. The larger coefficients for female 
fulli-timers may' reflect similarities betjween p^rt-time, and female, full- 
tlraa labor ''markets , .including greater subst t^tability and less 
complementarity between education and expedience. 
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3* Sectoral Influences on Individual Earnings 

The models of wage determination in^ sections 1 and 2 o^ly examine 
the influence^ of the individual's background characterisCljcs oft his hourly 
earnings. But the earnings level of the sector in which he finds employ- J 
ment may also have an independent influ^ce o|i his wa^e. This influenc^ 
,can readily be integrated into the basic' model pife^sent^d in section 1, If 
the individual wage error term from equation (l)J.s w^. , i.e., if 

(3) w^_. = lnW_ - a g b(R^ce^^) - c(EducatLon _ ) - d(Experience^^ ) 

- e(£5^perience. .)^' 

where j is the j th sector and i -is the ith individual, w. . can be 

thought of as a #suni of two factors, a sector influence effect, v. , and an 

. * J 

individual randc3»m variation,' u.. , 

(4) w. . = ^ . -f' u . . 



The regression model can therl be rewritt 



en as: 



4 



* (5) InW.. = a / b(Race..) / c (Education ..). / d (Experience .. ) 
/ e (Experience .. )^ / v. 7^ u . . 

lirect miasufe of v_. does not exist, but several indirect j^iethods ^ 

for incorporating ir^clioral influence are possible. The simplest is Co Use 

^ - « / 1 • *' 

, the sectoral wage level itself. However, this would be inappropriate. 



As measured by the average wagy^ in the sector. Ia*ad(^tion to the 
disadvantages mentioned in the cext, this measure will a^lso beo subject to 
the sa^tple bias mentioned in the discussion below of the k^^ond alternative 



niLjsure, v. 

1. J 
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inasmuch as the average wage will reflect differences among sector^ in the 
average education, experience,, sex, and race .composition of the labor force 
^ployed there, as well as sector-specific factors that .influence earnings, - 

^ • The Influence of intersectoral'dif f erences in bacjcground characteristic? 

, can be standardized for by taklAg sectoral averages of tKe residuals f roirfT 
the individual earnings function^ eiptiinatsd in sectipn.a: i'.e*, by 
measuring as 



(6) V, - L 



where w is an estimated value of w.. (see equation (4)'), and tt 
is the number ot cases in the jth sector. 

. ' The effect of v on the wage of part-timers was measured in several 
dilf erect ways; by simply* adding^ it as a regressor variable ta the- wage 
equation f or »part^timer^; by adding it as a regressor to an equation in 
which the coefficients of the background variables are constrained to ' 
those obtained in equations e-g in Table 1 '(i.e., ^ that ohtadned by 
regressing the earnings of part-til&ers on their background characteristics); 
and by adding the\yariable to a regression in which ^ he coefficients pf^the*^^ 
background vari^les are constrained to those obtained in equations a and cJ 
in Table 1 (i.e., to that obtained by regressingVhe earnings of full-time, . 
standard shift workeifs against their background characteristics). " . 

Adjusted coefficients of determination,' , from these regressions 
art presentetfNbi Ta\)le 3. Row a gives the restilts obtained with background ' 
variables al<^e C^^epeafiijg the prese;itatioa Ih Taftle^l), Rows b-d give 'the 
R^ found when V V. is (Med to measure sectoral influence. B3?en this 
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'sectox}al,T.I!f luence variable is employed., rises- from .21. to .31 for 

male part-tiifiers; f^S^ .17 to .30-. 3*3 for female part-timers/ home-ln- 



the-af temoon; afid^from .31 to*. 50-. 53 for female part-timers, away-in- 



the-raf temoon. , . - i ' 

. . However, the yse of V_. is a proxy for v^ may .jield biased^ « < 



estimates pf the ^pfqrtance of sectoral influences. On the' one hand, 
insofar as v^'* and background characteristics aj^e correlated, the use of 
v •will minimize the measured, inf lu'^uce of sectoral factors. By 

J 4. ^ 

ll calculating^ v^ * as ^ residual, the cqpnon va(£^!an^e in background 



characteristics and is attributed' to background characteristics. 

Many ^practitioner 9" would defend this practice on the grouttds that if ' • ' 
t access, to Tiigher- paying sectors is correlated with higher educational. V 
attainment, then -this should be .considered as a ^return to education. 

On the other -hand, there are reasons for believing that the use^of 



v will yield sqme upward bias,. in the correlatibn coefficient. 
• Combining equations (5) and (6),, we obtain: 



E w... E (v.+ u..) . i: u 

(7> V. = = — = f j ^ -^^y- 




5 



wherq u. is the average value of u,: for thegtfh sectar in a 



I 



pattlculat sample^ This error in the, measuretApnt of v • will^'also lead 
to arl error # in the measurement of 



differendes in the numte 



n ) , it can be shown 



A 

etn| 

Abstracting from 



fdii^arge samples*: 




woi;kers in each sector (i.e., writing n ^s 



For a very ^large n , 



bias is obtained ia the ^measure of correlation. 



Otherwise, an .«^Dward 



An additional source of. hias is :uatrodpced insofar as w^j f w^j 
i.e., insofar as' sampling variations yiWji inaccu-rate measures 
of tihi^ coefficients in^equa^ons '1, and^en<^e in th^ measure of the 
residual. * This type of err^j!..will decline with the size of the total 
sample", ftot the size of J:he sample in each settbr ^ — an important distinc^ 
tion when a large sample is divided intq^^many sectors,, as^ in the present 
cas^^y- However , this error will cotitrll^Wte ^to tlle-'measurement bias in^ v^ , 
discU^^d in the text^ ' ^ 



•Far this relationship to -hold exactly the covariance between _.u and 
V in- the sample would have to equal zero. From (4) and ^)'':it follows" 
that ' , ^ . ' 



V . ,w. . • . a- 

^ ax _ cqvar(v, w) v 

R cover (v, w) ^a- 

' V . , w . / V 



can be rewritten as 



7"^ ^ — .+ (l + — j covar(u:,v) 
V n V' n / 



0^ + covar (i^ v) 



o2, 



2 ^ _u^ ^ coVarCu,v) 

n 



TJrie expected* v5lue of uv is zero. If covar(u,v) — 0 in the 
Bamprle, we obtain the. i|^ult in the text* 
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The proxy Variable method ptovld'es still another way oT estimating 

. • • . .-^ . 

the effect of ^sectoral -influences on individual earnings. This technique 
ckn be emplpyedr by tirsr regressing' the observed sectoral residuals (v.) 

f ^ ' 

on a set of exog^^us variables, which ^an predict the residual. Then, ^ 

M ■ • ■ • ; ' ' ' . ' 

we predicted level of the sectorar residual (z.) is substitute? for the 

kctual (v. or v.) .in" the regression in which individual e'arnings ate* 

' ' ' / " • 

-regressed upoh background characteristics and sectoral Influences • * This. 

merthod yields consistent estimates of the influence of the sectoral 

Variation factor, ^owever, it^will yield correlation results that have a , 
^ ^ ^ . ' /• % 

downward bias. If v. = z; + t. , wh^re . z\ is the predicted level of 

' — 1 1 J 1 ' 

'v. , and t, represents d 
that for large gampifes: * 



V. , and t, represents deviaticms from this prediction^ it can be shown 

1.' J: 



> 



Vw ^ i % ^ ^ ' • 



r 



For this relationship' to "holab exactly ^the xova^iance between u , 
'z , aad • t in 'the s^mpl^ w(JUld hav.e td'^v^l zero; From* v. = z. + t. 
and' (A),: k follows 'that? ' " . * i ^1 

^> w _ covar.(2, w) "v , ' . , 

•"i^ R covar(v,w) .a ♦ * > ' 



can be rewr 3,Nten,as 



4 



-h. covar{z, t). + covar(u,"Z^ \ j -^Z coyar(t,z) -^a'- 



' "cj/ + 2 cov^r- (z, t) ^+ covar(ti, z) + covat'Cujt) f kf ^ • 

^ The expected values x)f the coVar lances among ' u, z ^nd t are zero,- If tkey 
ar^' apprqximately equal to zero in the sample we'^btain'' tRe result in' the 
•text/ 



wRich will be less than un^y where is an- imperfect pr^ictor of v^j 

(i.e., where . > 0 ). / ^ 



As a result of the work described 'Ixi the n«t section (see especi^liir 
C.«3.d, Prediction) measure of z was available. - " 



4 



2, , was used in place of v in Iwo equations; in each,^ individual 
* J 

earnings were; regressed on z, ajid on background characteristics.* In the 

. fif^t equation; the coefficient's of background variables are constrained" 

^ ^or those obtained from the regression of part-time earnings on background 

, variables. In the second, they are coftstrained to values obtained from 

' ' •' 

^JSe. regression of ".full-time earnings on background var^iablVs. The adjust**-' . 

1 ' - ' ' \ . . ' 1 

coefficients of determination. r2 , obtained from thete regressions kvf,. ; 

givjn in rows e and. f . respectively. As expected, ' the F's a/e lower 

than those obtained by using the .observed sec^ resWual, v. , 'but they ' . « ' * 

* • « / ■ . . 

are higher tjian the value obtained- w'tth background characteristics alone. 

Equally impojrtant, the t /ratidj f or the z variable in'these-six . \ ■ ' ■ \ 

regressions range from ^^.69 to'll.66, indicating the' statistical -signifi- -.^ \ 

cance of this sectoral influeWe variable in determining the earnings of 

' individual part-timers, "4 ' • .. 

Lnr summary, eWfi when very str:^ct tes,ts of the role; of sectoral * , ' 
influences on the individual^'rnings of part-timers are employed, it 'is." 
•obvious that sectoral factors, as weir as background characteristics , *are 
important, ^he jiext sectio^^presents an explicit analysis of th^Jetermina- 
tion 0/ th^ sectoral factors influencing part-time emplpyment ank wages.. - 
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lABLE 3 



Sectoral Influences on^ the Earnings of Individual Part-Tlmers 



Coefficient^ oP Determination 
_^ (adjusted) 



a. \.21 

b. .37 



c . 



J7 



d. .37 

e. .25 

f. .24 



Obtained- 

Females 



Away- in Home in 
Af tampon Afternoon 



.31 
,•53 
.53 

.51 

.4>- 

.41 



.17 
.33 
.33 



/ .30 



Variable Sets Use'ft in the Regre3sj.on 



.2A 



,22 




Individual characteristics 

Individual* characteristics, sector wager^^Uual (w^) 

Individual characteristics j^eighted by part-time regression results, 
sector wage residual Xw ) ^ 

■ . J • ^ 1. 

Individual characteristics weighted by full-time regression results, 
sector wagep^ residual (w ) ^ , 

* , ' ^^^^^ 

Individual characteristics weighted by part-time recession results, 
* estimate or sector wage residual (z.) 



Individual characteristics v/^hted by full-time regression results, 
estimate of sector wage residual (z.) ' ' X 



Race, education, experience, Experience squared 



C.' Cross-Section^ Differences in th^ Employment 
• and Earnings of Part-Time Workers r 



I, « IiftrDduetion 




As we have seenj a significant portlonVof the difference ^in earhings 
^mohg part-tim,ers derive^frbin yariatiqn in the relative suppljf of ^nd 
d'emand for part-timers among di^fe|'ent sectors of the economy An -analysis 
of sectoral variations/is also useful .In studying in greater, depth factors 
responsible for differences in earnings between full and- i^Rrtf timers. 

Further, ^n analysis of ' intersectoral variations caa also provide, 
information both on oppj^tunitiis for the employment of part-timers and 
on the potential supply of part-time labor* It can be 'especially li^lpful , 
in understanding the extent' to which utilizatioa.of part-timers can be 
increased as supply is augmented, or as other factors change. 




X 



6 
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*♦ . ^ ^: Hypotheses About jtf he Demand fop. and iflf|iply of 
. ' *^ ■ ' Part-Tim* Employees 



V _ The qualitative analysis of xhe' utilization ot- pkrt-tiJers' in ? 

• different sectors in section 'll suggests 'a number of hypotheses that can 

• ^b^ tested with cross-sectional, data. It will 'be assumed iiere that one' 

- can develop such testable h^^potheses in the context of the' traditional 
*> . ' - . ■ / ' - . ^ * ^ 

neqclassical model - thk "conventional wisVom" JLp .present day fecoAomics - 

' ' .1 • y \ * . 

which would in this appjj^ation predict .that\t^he "Si^tribution of*part- 
timefs over industries and occupa;:ioivs will be a function of both employee 
supply and employer demandjact«rs. It is, of dourse.-^der stood that ' " 
employe^rs 'determine whether jobs' shall be filled by part-timers o^ full- 
timers. But. employers can be influenced in their ..dec is ions Sy tiie rela- 
• tiv§ availability of woficeV interested in part-timafcaiprl, in their sector. 



r 



J 



4 * -^v 



y 
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1. Turning ^flrst to employee, . op supply-side factors, one would 

predict that demographic characteristics are likely to influence th^ 

. employee demand for part-time Work ^(a supply characteristic from the 

I — — ^ . 

perspective of the "^employer)-. Essentially, those empioyee^ with a\^Bvna^ 
^ tiwe income sources; with noh-^rket -work responsibili^esj or with 
* physical limitations, are most likely to want to wiifk part-time (se^ , 
section II C above). Another, source of supply of part-tlmfe jo^i^^ekers 
are the moQnlighters, who* usej; part-time worll to extend their work da^ 
^and hence are not *'p^rt-timers*' in the definition used here^. The^ 
characte,ristics of this 'group are the' reverse of those of the voluntar^ 
part-timers (see section II Bt above). llowevAr, since moonl-ig^ters 

■ X " 7 •. . 

constitute only between twfenty and twenty-five percent of ^11 ^part-time^ 

' job holders, demographic charac-^;pr is tics favprable to 'the supply of 

k 

^cwrdinary pa-r-t -timer s are^ l$kely , to -be mor^ important *Jti determining — 

• ^ * 

differences in the supply of part-time job seekers^^ ] • ' 

More specifically, one would expect that married men in the 25-50 , 

year aee group are least likely to want part-time work^ slnde they^ gene'radly 

It t^;ie higher Incwn^s Jksoclat^ed with full-tiine work. On whe other 
" • ♦ V * ' * ^ '\ . ' 

■/and, married women with school pr, pr6-School age children ar^'ost liljely 

to want part-time work, inasmuch aS a full-time *jcJb will tequire either 

I ' ■ 4 . • • • . ^ I ' . • 

rtoo many hours of ,w(#k, or hours at the wrong time, of Jay. YoUng, single 



^ p«ropl^ (males and females),' will' also tencf to , prefer , part-time work, since 
. ,many ajre students', and Qthers'are living at home, with only a* minor ne^d 
for income. Older workers will also tend to prefer part-time employment 
as ^a resiiit of^-^ pension, a. disability , or both. 



*2. Some sectors of the economy will have^ a laiige proportion of ' 

workers with donographic characteristics ♦hfcSi are favorable ta part-tin^e 

^ \ . . ' ^ 

work C^others, youfig people, etc.). Demographic composition varies anvOng 

' • ' *. • 

sectors because of the nature of thj^ work andv pe^lMps/ because of 

* • 

traditions, or of past discriminatory practices against women and others. 

Where the ^demographic composition is favorable, employers might be 
enc&uraged to set up part-time sqhedules, at least if\th4.s offered the 

• ' 

prospect of ^obtaining labor more ch&ply. . . 

/ •■ • 

^ 3., On the other hand* empltyees would be encouraged to take part- 
time jobs, over fjull-time jobs^ if the relative wage of -part-timers vas 
high. - « 

/' ' > 

/ • ^ 

• ' . ' \ N 
4. Empi<5fers'woiiid be likely to prefer part-time work*; schedules ' 

. ' ' / • _ ' . . * 

where there_ife. a j^-related need for it. Actually, each sector of »the 

economy has i^s^(5v,\A special needs *and problems. However, the discussion 

in sectians I? D and II E above, of employer usage of part-time workers, 

suggest some m6re specific hypothecs.' Because of the imporVahCe of the 

problem of matching *job times ai\d job needs, and the possibility of 

tsubstituuing part-timers for full-time, nonstandard shift worl^ers, one- 
would ^pect there to be V^sys'temat ically positive corr^latiori among - 
sectors between us^ge of«part-time work and shift work, (using^ that , tertn 

/to aenote any/aonstandard^. full-time schedule). Part-timers may be tase-^ 
fui in all those work activities Which 'exte#d| for f, period- of time each 
day (or week) that is not bounded by, the- stdlndard eight-4iDur d^y,_or 
•some multiple thereof (or the forty-'fiotir week or. some ikiltiple).* 
timers are also especially u^efpl in those activitl'es in which .the deAnd 




i 



for* employees varies ove/r the day* or week* * Here, the need for part-time, 
employees is# gener.ate^ during the "busy" period. In each'of these 
situations, employers may seek p^rt-tlmers who will put in hours'^at af 
time of day or* evening wliich meet tt\g. employer's needs. • • 

JLn most of ' these situations' the employer has tt^e alternative option 
of hiring- a "ghift worker" la full-timer jj^hose hours are scheduled at 
nan-standard times). The substitution of part-timers and shift workers 
is quite coinmon in those sectors which offet services to the public* ^ The 
retail trade sector ana most other industries In the service sector, 
includingVhe health* security, restaurant, leisufe, repair ftnd education 
industries provide numerous examples of this type of schedule ^structure 
(see section II L a^ve)* * ' * 

.However, 5* diff erent*'structure is observed ^when^ Industry is. 
producing a gcTod for inventory or stock, for two reasons. First, there 



is less, need for systemat i<;:ally irregular hojirs to meet demands. Where , 
'there is variation, this is li^kely t€3||^be less systematic --.difficult to- 
forecast 4nd short-term in nature. Hence, variations are likely to be 
net bv overtime work, or involuntary par t-t ime employment , for the full- 
time labar fc^ce, rather than by hiring par t-timeJrs. / 

Second, wjiere shift wcyrk is used-in these sectors, it is fd^r quit^ ^ 
different reasons: ' for exannle, ^'to. obtain better utilization of capital 
sflBr-T ?ninimizing workplace costs per worker ~ oi; to mairitain ^ ^ 
continuous protess^^in an industry. Mining ajhd manufacturing are example^ 
'of, this type of fndus^Lry. (In practice, -^one mu^al^o^add railroads: 
railroads do not- produce for stock,' but do hav.e similar problems of. 
maintaining usage of rolling stock:) \One wouid _rgt ^expect a positive . ^ 
correlation between' shift work and part^ime eraployr.eriWn the^e^ sectors 
• (see section II D). * . ^ / , , • 
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5.. Part-timer^ are likely to^be underrepreeented in those sectors . 
where the wage of full-tinie workers ^adjusted for individual background 
characteristics) is high. One would expect that. wages will be high in- 
'those sectors where traljiin'g* and promotion opportunities permit individual 
to iinprbve their economic position, .beyond the. average for their education 



But, one woulci also expect that part-timers will tend- to be 



excluded from just this type of opportunity, Moreover, ii; >^s expected 
that the§e sectors would heavily overlap with ^what dual labofi^^market 
theorists call "primary labor markets." NlusofaT as these large organiza- 
tions are characterized ,by complex *supervis6ry* pyramids and intricate 
communications netwotlfi, the greater supervisory, coordination, and 
communication problems, imposed by -the use of part-timers might also limit 
their use here. Hence, one should expect a negative relati<5nship between ^ 
the employment of part-timer^s, and (quality-adjusted) full-time wage rate^ 
(see sectional D above). . ' . 

' . ■ / 

6. While employers are generally expected to be susceptible'to 
relative price differences, the degree fo which they will make ^ Adjust*- , 

- . #• • " . ."^ 

'mgnt in the part-time/ full-time ratio will vary. In some sectors, where' 
-taclyiical considerations reduce the usefulnes^of part-timers to a 
negli'j^ible level, one would expect relatively li^t^e adjustment to price 
differences (continuous shift plants would provide att extreme example, 
but many others could be cited in thi-s sector). ' A higher degree of 
^responsiveness would be expect^ in the white .cpllar ami service sectors. 



.One might^so predict .that where lafcor is relatively expensiye, 
more attention would be paid to lab^ costs,, and bureaucratic opposition ^ 
to considering pairt-tiaers (wher^jBSjs^ would be more readily ove^- ' 

come. Hence, a greater priae sensitp^vity could also be forecast here. 



3. Empirical Evidence on Intersectoral Differences « * 

4 



The ^empirical data base used here is the same as that employed in ' 



a. The Data- 



ERIC 



section B — the matched March-May; 1973< CPS' sample. Howevei^, *in order 
to <^dy the intersectoral distribution of part-timers, a number of 
variSbles from the CPS tape wgre f irst*aggregated by sectuiE. Two hundred 
sectors were included (corresponding to th6 major industry and occupation 
-subgroups of the U.S. census categories). 

Hourly earnings were first adjusted for individual char^ctetistics 
using* the coefficients for race, education and experience in Table 1 
(equations a. 1 and c. l). - Then the average, adjusted wage was calculated 
for eath sector^* Separate computations werfe made for full-timers and 
'part-timers. The r^tio-of the* number of part'-time to the rfumber of full- 
time worlfers was then obtained for |%ich sector. In this calculation part- 
time moonlighters — those liolding a fyll-time and a "part-time job — were 
counted twice: as full-timers' in the sector in which they worked full- 
time, and as part-timers" in the sector in which' they worked p^rt-time. 



cfiaracteris 



A numbei;. of demographic, characteristics were similarly aggregated 
by sector: the/ proportion of workers under twenty-five years of age or 
over f|fty years of age; of womeq^ith children under fifteen years of. 
age; 'ofjother mar riecl. women; of single females; 'of other w^en; and of 
single males. . • * 

A part-t4.me job »eed variable was constructed, equal to the proper- 
jtion of shift workers, except in the mining, manufacturing and railroad 
industries." ' * , ■ 
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b. Cross-Tabulation Results* 



• 1 



^ The data in Tables 4-^ tend to support several of the hypotheses' in 

^ . section 2. Ta^le'Aa gives the distribution of^ dif f eret\t demographic 
" groups ov^er types of jobs (including full-time, standard hour^; ftill- 
time shift work; part-time moonlighter ; 'and voluntary part-timer, ^ ' 
home-in-the-af ternoon and away-in-the-af ternooh)^^ 'Table 4b "%t^ws the 
proportion of the parjL and full-time labor forces with different 
# ^ demographic characteristics. - / 

Tfiese results support the first Wpothesis, in that the*'demographic 
groups •expected to desire patt-time employment in fact are moref likely 
to have such jobs. Tor example, married males are a small propoftion 
of part-time only jjob holders, but; constitute a very large proportiotj . 
of moonlighting part-timers. Overall, though, ttieir share of part-time . 
jobs is smaLl. ^he results for other groups also confirm theoretical, 
expectations. » ^ . i 

Table 5 tends to support the second hypothesis. ^This table shows 
the proportion of part-timers in t:he.'se9tor of the economy in which, the 
average member of a particular demographic group is employed.. For 
example, in coluraft 2, the average fuli^lme married male has eleven. per- 
cent part-timers \n the sectt^^n which h^ works, while t}ie average 
mother with chil^^n under fifteen, employed full-time, has n^fieteen per- 



ERLC 



cent pai^t-timers in her sector. - * ' 

The results in column 2 are thus consistent with the hypotheses 



•A- 



that 



employers do "tend to create part-timi jobs where the demogi:aphic factors ^ 



\ 



"""Tabi/ 4 i^ b^sed upon indiyidval data. 'Tables 5 andv6^re based 
upon data aggregated by sectdr^ 
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TABLEi 4a . ■ 

DistribuU^i^f Demosrapluc Group s -Ovpr Types , of Employrpent ^ 

■ ' ' • ! ■ " 

... r - « Part-Time 

Moonlighter / 
(One Part- 



1 5 ' 

Voluntary, Part7TImei^ . 



All 



flome in the Away in the 
Af fcernoon - Afternoon* 



A1 1 




100% 


• 19 Q 1 *V 

. yl/b 


3. 44% 


9.45% 


Married Men 


6519 


100 


2.43 ^ . 


• .7^2 - 


1.72' 


Single Ken 


1604 


* c\c\ 

100 




4.36 


21.20 


^ Sin^Jo 
Females 


458 


100 


"25.23' 


6.61 


18.62 


Other 
I Females 


301 


100 


•16.74 


4.84 ' 


11 -90 


oc J Females with 
^ " Children 


374 


100 • 


25.79 


"9.03 


16.76 


Under 15 










• 


Years of 












Age , 












; Young Males 


1572 


10,0 


25.8'9 


4.39 ■ 


21.50 


Prime-Age ^, 
Males * - 


• 

4630 


100 

f * 

'100 ■ 


, 1.33 




1.01 


Older Males 


1989 


5.03- 


1.66 


3.37 


• Young 
Females 


1187 


100 


33.03 * 


7.25 


25.78 


"Priyie-Age 
Females 


2568 


ioo' 


18^69 


6.58 


12.11 


Oldet ^ . 
Females 


1240 


100 


21.06 


6. '6 9 


14,35^ 



Full-Tlmer 



Tiiie, OneFull- 
Time Job) 

3.83% 
6.,20 
2,00 
1.82 

1.78" 

.34 



Standard 
Sche'dule 



81.222' 
^9.72 


69.38% 
A' 

* ^5.81 


70.40 , 


5d.3t) 


69.92- 


' 60".94 


79.59 


72.36 


•71.24 


61.79 



^^ift 
Worker 

11.8^% 

13.91* 

14.10 

»8.98 

9.23 

• 9.45 



2.93 


66.^8 


■ 53.31 


12.97 


6.67 


.89.89 


75.14 


14.75 


4.08 


89.19 


76.82 


■ 12.36 


1.68 


,64.45 ' 


" 57.54 


6.9l 


.'1.21 


78.58 


69.86 


8.7?. 


1.53 


76.61 


66.61 


10.00 



1 



?3 



Percentages do jv6t 
Sull-time jobs) arc 

/ * 



add UP to one-hundred since involuntary part-timers (aqd those few workers who 

excluded. ' . - 



have two 




TABLE ^h/ ' \ ^ 

Distribution of Types^of Employment Over Demographic 



;le Mep >^ 
Single. 

feimles 
Other 

Females 
Females 

with 
. Children 
Under 13 
Years of 
Age 

Young Males 
Prime-Age 

Males 
Older Males 
Young 

Fcma 1 OS 
Pr ime-.\:4e. 

Females 
Older 
Fc'Ta 1 OS 



mi 



aoo;: 



11.9- 
35,1 
13.1 
9-. 0 

19. 5 
9.4 



Groups 



Voluntary Part-Timer 



4 

100% 



21.1 
3.5 

, 6.4 
21,8 

'U.O 

16.2 



Home in t:he 
Afternoon 

100% ' 



Away in the 
- Afternoon 



49 


4 


' 9 


.6 


*10.3 


12 




' 21 


.'3 . 


15.4 


13 


8 


26 


.8 


26.5* 


li 


6 


18 


.1 


19.1 


11 


0 


24 


.2 . 


28l8 



• ' Part-Time 
' ^ Moonlighter 
(One Part- 
Involuntary Time, One FuU- 
'Part-Timer > Time Job) 



Full-Timer. 



Standard 
Schedule 



4 



Shift 
.Worker, 



100% 


100^ . 


100% 


_iOO% 


100% 


100% 


8.9 


33'. 2 


79»9 


56-.'0 


> 

54.0 


- 58.0 


27.2 


12.1 


6.3 


12. L 


- v^-s 


, '"14.4 


27.1 


23.3 


' 6.6 ' • 


. 11.4 


■12.1 


10.6 


17.1 


14.8 


6.3 


U.2 


' 14.0' 


8.4 


19.5 


16.6 ^ 


1.0 


9.3 


9.7 


• 

8.8 



15.1 


27.1 , 


- 17 . 0 , 


4.6 


11.2 


9.2 


13.1 


3.3 


3.7 . ' 


18.8 


30.6 


40.8 ' 


3a.o 


43.7 


7.3 


'5v4' 


, 9.4 


8.0 


16.2 


16.7 


15.7 


18.9 


24.6 


16.1 

4 


-2.0 


. 6.4 


• 7.5 


5.3 


37.1 


25.0 


' 23-. 3 


3.1 


17.0 


19.6 


14.4 


18.2 


- 14.1 




1.9 


8.4 


9.0 ■ 


7.9 
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TABLE ^ , . 

Average Proportic| n Voluntary p'.rr-Tr^X t . ^ „ • 



by D eniographlc Composlt 16ti and Type - 
of Employment * ' 



Married Males i 

Single M^les 

' Other Single .Females - • 
No^ Children Uryler 15 Years 

Sin§^« Females with Children 
Under 15 Years 

Other Married Females - 
^ No Children Under 15* Years 

Married Females with Children 
Under' 15 Years 

Young Persons - Under 25 Years 

^Prime-Age Persons - Between 25 
and 50 Years 

Older Persons - Over 50 Years 



Voluntery 
Part-jLner 



Full-Timer 



.247 


.110 


.357 


. .133 


.375 


.178 






.455 


.186 


* 

.327 


.*163' 


.301 


• .158 


.380 


.146 


.293 


.125 


.338 


.136 



Numbers in body of table are proportion of 
voluntary part-'time employees in the sector where 
the averagemember of the specified, group is employed ■ 



.c 



5o'- 

$7 



of the labor force are favorable, (In fact, tills is an exceptionally strict X^t 

A * ' • * . 

of the hypothesis' since if, when Employers replace a full-tinte job With, say,' 
two part-time jobs, these are give? to full-timer^ with the expected 
demographic* composition ; — e. g., mothers or students — this would re duce the^ 
proportion of rera4i^iiig full-timers with such demographic characteristics. 
Hence, if employers acted randomly in deciding the proportion of part- 
time jobs in their sector, one would expect a negative ct>rrelation between 
the proportion of part-time and^^he demographic ^aract eristics of the 
full-time labor force.) . ' * ' , . 



A comparison of columns 1 and 2 of th,is table is also interesting, 
Th-ls comparison yields an index of the relative segregation of part-timers 
in the e'cpnomy,^ The table shows"'.that the* proportion of part-timers in 
the sector ia which the average part-timer finds himself is two to three 
times as high as is the proportion of part-timers^. in the' sector in* which 
the average full-timer is -employed. ^ ^ . 

T£ible 6a similarly supports the fourth hypothesis. The average 
part- timer is~ in b sectpi> in which* the me^n value of the need \f or j^art- 

. ^ /- ^ ^ ^ 

timer variable is . 18 , •about'^twice as high as the leyel of that variable !^ 
in the secto?;' in which the average fulf-timer is empdoyed . . 

\ V . i 

^ y The data, in Table 6b tend to support th.§ fifth hypothesis,^ ^Jn fact,^ 
they indicate that tfie wage of the average full-time employee. a sector 
•in which 'a f>art~timer works is ninet^eln per^:ent below that ^aJ-d ;po ^ 
the average full-time Wage^Tp the econqmy. Thus, the allocation^ of part- 
timer to sectors with 16W wages accounts for about two-thi^rds * of the earnings 
gap between full 'and part-time eitoloyee^. ^ * " . ' , • 




•'4 


• • 




'TABLE 6a ' 




\ 


• 

i 




] A.V e r a g e 


Va:^u^ep,f PartrTime Job 'Need Variable 










<. » 
; in 


Sector In Which Average Wo*rker 




• 






^ y • ' 

» ■» 

• 


/ - ; ' , \ 

* ' Was Elmployed 

^ ^-r — ^ . , 


• 


* 




t 




* Part-^Tlme Workers *1 184 


f 




i ' 






• * All Workers .096 ' < 




• * 




* 


: . • . 


* A ♦ , ' . ' • * 


t 








1 
















• 

> 








ft ' 
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: ^ i > 







TABLE 6b 



Average Value gf Wage Residual . 
(Qual/^ity-Ad justed Wage) in Sector 
in- Which Average Par^-Timer 
Was Employed 



Wage of Part-^Timers 
(Quality-Ad j us te(J) 

Wage of Full-Timers 
(Quality-Adjusted) 



-.29.0% 



-r9.2% 
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^c. Regression Models anfl Results 



Cross-tabulations thu^oerrait^ a rough test of a number of the 
hypotheses in 2,, A different, more sophisticated test of all these 



'I 



hypotheses is also possible, with D^e use^f a supply-andjdemand nvoder 
^of the part-time labor market (based^/upon ^neoclassical econpmic theory),. 

Cost 'minimization in the utilization of part arid full-time labor 
iir.plie^ that the ratio o^ the'^marginal prroducts of the two^types of 



labor equals the ratio of their prices. It is ^s^umed -that the produc- 
tion function relating part and full-time labor to output can be . 
approximaped by a constant elasticity of substitution form 



m 0 



ctq ^ (l-a)q 



S * 



where 0 is Output, q is che quantity of part-time labor, q the ^ 

1 , ^ • • ^ ^ 

quantity of full-time labor, and tfie el|asticfty of substitution 

'between part and full-time labor, ^ = ' "^^^^ elasticity of 

substitution in^easures the percentage changeX in the r-atio of factor 

\ • * * / * . 

inputs per vne pergent^ change in^he ratio of marginal products. Since 

tKe assumption 6t cost minimization Implies th^t.the riit-io of marginal 
pfQduct^ equaj/s the ratio of factor prices, the elasticity can equally 
be ^a/d' to msa^ure the percentage -change in* t lie ratio of factor inputs - 
per ohe percent change in , the ratio of factor prices. Thus, it follo.# 

• from (2)' that: . , . 

• « 

(ID In(/f/q,) ■ = '-^InfT^-^- oln(p /P2) 



93 - 
100' 



wh^e •'pJp2 ^® ratio of the (quality-adjusted) price of part-^ime 

labor to the. (quality-adjusted) price ^f full-time' labor. If we posit 

' ' - - ' • J ' ' ' 

that a is a function of the sectoral wage l^vel W y(rull-t/Lme wage 

— / * < * * 

adjusted for backgrotind characteristics), anri- of p^rt-time job need* 

PTJND , then, line^^rizing th6 relationship for empirical' work, and ihtro- 

ducing an error -term u ^ we obta;Ln ' ^ , 

ill) ln(qj^/q2) =^9 + b PTJND + cW + dlnCp'/p^). + il 

' lere -d is equal to - a , as our empirical demand function. ' ^ 

If the'relative supply of part-tim0 labor is a function *of the. 
demographic ciDmposition of the sector, and the relative wage of part- 
timers employed there, it would be appropriate tt> use an empirical 
suppliy function, of the form:* ' 

\ (13) InC^'^/cj^) = a + bS •+ clnCp^/p^) +'u 

where S is a vector of demographic variables. (In the empirical work 
reported here, the proportion of- young workers; old workers; single mal 
workers; single female workers-;' mothers with childr.en under 15 years of 
aee;- and other women were emplvyed as demographic variables. The propo 
tion of married maids was excluded, as was the proportion of prime-aged 
workers, to avoid the problem of -^perfect multicollinearity . ) 

Equations (12) and (13) constitute a system with two endogenous 
variables, ln(q^/q2) and ln(p^/p2) ^ Estimation by ordinary 
. least squares rt^re would thu^be expected to yield inconsistent results 
. (In particular, it would tend to generate Estimates of the supply price 
coefficient that were too I9W, and of the" demand price co^^fcieient that 



r - ■ ■ 
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were too higli. ) Hence, the system was. estimated by *the two-stage*iNast v * 

* • I ' 

squates 'tegression method^ which provides consistent ''estimates of the price 

coefficients. The results of the seccJ^d jstage estimation are preser>te4 * 

in Table ga (equations a arAid) ; those olpiti^ined by estimating the 

' ~ j • 

equations by ^ordinary least squares art afiso given, to provide a comparison 
(Table 7). ■ ' ■ • ^ / \ . ^• 

.these resul^ts in Table 8 tend tq support the first five hypotheses. ' 

The expectation ©f a negative- effect of|trainingiand of a'positive effect 

^ « * ^ * ' f ^ 

ot *3ob need on the employer's relative demand for p^rt-t'imers is strongly 
' ' • < * ^ ^ / . . ^ 

supported by the ^fesults obtain^ with the'pxoxy variables used here. A 

• -» . , ' 

high elasticity of demand is ill 31 ted by the coefficient of the relative 

price variable (the logarithm of the ratio of .the quality-adjusted, part- 
time wage to the quality-adjusted, fuil-t^me wage); a i^ measured over 
• . 

four' " \ ' ' 

'■ ~ • ■ • / .. ' . .i ' 

In. the supply equation, d , the price elasticity of supply r# large 

1 * 

atid P5isitiv9 also (over four). The set .of demographic variables /S) 

•"'''■'•/.: ' 2 ^ 

together make "iip. important qontributkL®n to the regression, ^ although , 
they are highly mult icolliuear , reducing their individual signif-icance . • 
Moreover, thos^ coefficients which have relatively hig-h measured t ratios 
have the expected signs. * ^ ' ' 

A test cam also be made'of the sixth hypothesis, that the elasticity 
of substitution between part and full-time labor will be a positive ^ - 



1 ^ ^- 

• Note t'hat, as expected, the supply elastic^f^ has a lower algebraic 
value and the demand" ^elasticity a tiigher value in the ordinary 'least squares 
regression ea^imates than in those obtained by the two-stage least squares 
reg/ession. ^ \/ . ^ 

2 ' * * ' ' u ^ ' '''^ 

The adjusted ,coeff icient of a^&OT^inatlon almost doubles when the" 

demographic variables are added. < . 



Definitions for TabTes*? and 8 



Deiand 



LQR 
•LPR 
.ELPR 

W . 

PTJND 

INTW 

tNTN 



Log (Njimber 6t part-tlmers/Niimber of* full-timers) 

, , Part-time vaRe, adjusfe^ . 

/ Full-~tijne wage,' adjusted ' ^ 

Estimated value of *LPR 

Log full-time wage, adjusted 

Part-time job need 

ELPR-W V ' • ' *' . 



r 



^LPil* 



PTJND 



LQR 
•LPR 
ELPR 
Plder 

Young/ 

'Single 
' *M4le 

S^-ngle. 
Female 

pothers 

Other 
. tlarried 
Female 



Supply 



log {Number of part-timeifs /^Number of full-timers) 

1 Part-time wage, adjusted* *. - * . • 

Full-time wage, adjusted 



Estimated value of 'LPR 
Pr 



oportion over 5^C)^years^ of age \^ 
Proportion over 25 years of age 



Propor t ion single' male 



Proportion si-ngle Eema^le 



Proportion mother s* with» chiidren under ^15 years of age 
Proportion married women without children under 15 years of age 
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TABLE 7 



LQR 



.48 ' 

= -2.63.^4 
' t-ratio ' ^ 



Demand and Supply of Part-Time gmployees 



Ordinar;^ Le^st Squares Estimates « 

• * 

' demand ■' 



3.6132W* + 4'.0055PTJND -f 
,.(-7.46) (6.29) 




LPR 



b. 



,51 



LQR. 



Supply 



-4-.2440^ .+ •; -.8776 OLDER + ."349^YODNG + 7. 1« 18 SINGLE MALE + 6.2559' SINGLE FEMALE. 



t-raf io ■ 



t-ratio 



C.74) 



(.21). 



•.4641 OTHER MARRIED. FEMALES 
(-.31) . ' J ^ ' 



(3.85) • .• • (3.81) • 

+ 1.5947 MOTHERS. % - -,7566-TPR 
(.■86>) ■ . '(1.92)- • 



Demand and Supply of Part-Time Employees 
Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates 



\ ■ 
\ 



Demand ^Standard Error 

of Estimates 



a. LQr' = -3.2697 - 5.0806 W + 3.9928 PTJND -" 4.1610 ELPR 1.26 

' t-rati6 (-6.61) ' (5.22) (-2.68)- 

b. LQR = -3.4990 - 5.3364 W - + 4.2890 PTJND - 5.2767 ELPR ^ 5.6780 INTW 1.31 

t-ratio (^.58) • (5.28) . (-3.04) (-r.75) ^■ 

c. LQR = -3.3768 - 5.2593 W + 3.5756 PTJND - ^.4006 ELPft - 5.6710 INTW ' 1.26 



t-^ratio 



(-6.63) (2.68)^ ^ (-2; 06) ' . (-1.81) 



-.^ 6.6089 INTW 
t-">atio (--66) 



Supply 



LQR' - -3.6226 - .2286 OLDER .5380 YOUNG + " 9.2593 SINGLE MALE \ 1.14 

t-i;atio (-.16) . (-.28) . (4.17) 

+ 4.0241 'SINGLE FEMALE .+ > .4256 OTHER MARRIED FEMALES . 



t- ratio (2.01) , ' (.24) 



^ + 3; 47 71 MOTHERS + 4.6564 ELpR 
t,-ratio 



^ (1.5^) • (3.'52) 
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, . ^ TABLE 8b 

« 

V 

Demand and Supply af Part-Time Employees 

Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates 
(Excluding Mining / Railroads, ^nd Manufacturing) 



a. LQ 



t - 



'2.1110 



t-ratio 



Demand 



5.4959 W + -1.47 7 5 PTJND 5.436S*ELPR 
(-7.95) , ' (2.14) ' • (-3.73) ' ^ 



Standard Error 
of Estimates 

1.00 



b. LQF 



-3. 31^71 + 1.^359 OLDER 



t-r^tio 



t-ratio 



t-ratio 



(1.24)^ 



Supply • , ^ 

.3623 YOUNG + 8.0633 SINGLE MALE 
(-.21) . C4.02) 



- . 1:5977 SINGLE FEMALE 
(-.79) 

+ 9.3716 MOTHERS 
■ (4.47) 



2.0065 OTHER J^IARRIED FEMALES 
(-1.28) 



+ 4.1943 ELPR 
(3.36) 



f 

/ 



* 



1 



f 
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function both of sectoral wage level and part-time job need. If we 
l^inearize this relation as:. ^ 

(i4ti) -0 = \ + fw « '. m ' ' . . 

\ m ■ ' ' 

or as . 1 w 

(15a) - a,. » e + fW gPTJND , ^ * 

and substitute in the- demand equation, we otttain • , ^ 
3, (16a). .InCq^/cip = a^+^bW + cj5:JND.-^e;ntpj^/p^:) - f In^^/p^Kwy + 
• (16b)' .Infq ./qO = aV bW +>PTJND\- elri(p,/pj^ -^^ 

» . ' * . V » . ^ ^ i • ^ ^ 1 / 

' - * « . • - glriCp ;7p2XPTJND\+ u. . , • . 



.die 



respectively. . - ^, • . Y « . 

■ ^ ■ ' ■ • ■, •■- ■ ■ ' r -•' ■ 

t The results of es,tim^iqg tlie^e ecjuat'ions^ar^ &iven -in §*quatibn^ b, 
and c of T^ble* 8.a, The sign? %of, .rh^se intefacCion co'ef f^/ient s ' 
consistently support! the hypotljekes devel^dp^d •her^, ^iior^ov^, s^^ili ' . 
higher estimates of the elasticity of substitutioh are obtained V^en -z 
is measured, here as., indicated by aquations (16a) and (l@tb)^ above (measuring 

' . '\. . * ^ . ¥ . ' ' " 'i 

W 'and PTJND. at the* means of ^t*h(je^ daca) in eaph case a* ^s* m6asui:ec} ' as 

equal to, ai>but five. However, mul^'d^co^fipearity^ re4uoes the .sigAf icance 

^f these dcaef f icients] m^kiag it" especially difficult to assess'. t^ 

importanse of the Job-need' interact ioa^ coef>fi>ci€ 
/ / ^ * ' 

, ^ An altei^native method/ fp^' a^se'ssing, the efJfect;'of job rte^ on the , 
elasticit^-of substitutiorf between yf^att and £uTi^time workers is to 
constrain the samp^le , Excluding thoa^e sectors ^it,h minj^mal.pa?rC-tinv^ job 
needs (mining, railroads, and* msapuf acturing) . If pur hypotheses is 
correct 'arid there is a* positive relationship ^between paft'-time job ne'ed 
and the elasticity of substitution, a higher ^stim^te of ^ould 

. - iOO ■- . . 

/ ' • • .110 ■ . 



be obse^rved^la the restricted* sample. The results are given'- in Table 8b, 
As expected; the 'estimate of *a is higher here — 5. A, 



^ # 




\ 



f 



s 



\ 



1 . ' * 

A two*-stage least squares regression was run. The^ results were 



obtained in' ^the second stage of the estimation. 

, i^When interaction terms were added in' this equation, * tWy were 
statistically insignificant. ' ' 
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' ^ d.< Prediction • 

■* The exogenous variables employed in. the intersfectoral model predict 

, / » * 

wages and ^ployment of part-,tinrers fairly well, Wli^'rv the- ratio' of part 
to full-time employment is regressed on" all the inde^peadent variables j.n 
th'& system (see Table 9, equation a)j an adjusted cpefficient of detet- 
ifcination, ^'of .60 is^obtained, ^indicating that;* about three-fifths of 

'the variance in 'the, dependent variable is. associated with the variance in 

• ^ ■ . - 1 ■ • ' ' ■ ^ < ■ 

the independent variables. When the manuf acturj.ng, mining and railroad 
•sectot^-are excluded, the adjust?ed coefficient of detertnation,- ^ rises 
^to .69. The coefficients in these, equations yield' predictions that follow 

from the analysi^s of supply and dfemand "In Ta^le 8'; other things equal, * 

^ " ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ • ' . / 

employment of part-timers is xelativej.y high where wages of full-timers 

are low and where the part-^time job need variable is high* The supply 

^var^ables are intercorrel ated here, making it difficult to measure their 

individual' contribution, but where they 'are sig^nif icant , their coefficients 

are af the expected sign. ,^ ^ 

In equation c , the ^ge of part-timers is regressed on the exogenous^ 

Variable^ in logar-ithmic form. Hei;e, about one-half of the va 

riance in 

tha dependent variable (PTW) •is explained. As expected, t^igher wag^s of 
full-timers and greater need ^^^art^timers both act to increase the wage 
of part-timers. On, the other hand, factors that tend tA increase ' the 
rela.tive supply of part-tAme job seekers Cespecially tHe propoi^tlon of ^ 
^Ingle^males and the proportion of mothers with children under fifteen ye^r 
of age in * the sectoral. labor force)' tend to^depres^ the wages of part-timers 



"^Or, more precisely, in the logarithms' of the^e variables. 

< 1 . 

' - 102 - ... • 
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\ , Predictioa ,from the Demographic Composition 
o-f Fu'll-Time Labor -Force * ' 



It was argued in section b that a^i exceptionally stric^t test of the 
'» ' « * • . ' 

. validity of the sirpply theory advanced here' would be to determine whether 

, the demo^graphic- composition Qf the full- time labor force could be used to 

predict the proportion of part-timers in a settor. (See above pp. 79-80,) 

The results of an effort to test this theory is' offered in equations b 

and e of Table 9, The prediction values obtained here are almost *as* 

satisfactory as those obtained when the entire labor force i'S used. An , 

adjusted coefficient of determination, , of .58 is obtained in fec^uation 

b^ (compared to .63 in the earlier estimation, when the entire labor force 

was used).' Using full-timers on/Ly yields an ^ of .63, when mirtin^^J^ 

manufacturing and railroads are excluded (compared to .69 when both part 

and full-timers are used).. Moreover, the y^ues of the indivi<iual 

regression coefficients ^re in most cases ^remarkably similar to those* 

^ obtained when the demographic composition of the entire labor force is* 
'I • ' 

used for this prediction. ' • ' 
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TABLE 9' . 

. * * • 

« 

Prediction jof Sectoral Variations of Part-Time Employment and Wages ^ 

a. r2 = .60 ' , ^ J' 

. LQR = -3.9506 + 3.3742 PTJND - 1.4046 W + .2260 OLDER + .7330 YOUNG 

t-ratio (5.73) ^ (-2.37) (.20) > (,49) ' 

llr + ■ 3.6196 SINGLE MALE + 4. 4372- SINGLE FEMALE . + 1,8U7' OTHER HARRIED FEMALES 

t-ratio. (2.04) (2.79) ♦ (1.28) ^ 



o 



.5941 MOTHERS 
t-ratio ' (-.35) 



b. r2 = .58 ' . ..... 

LQR =* -3.7&78 +- 3.9558 PTJND - 1.9756 W + .3270 FULL-TIME OLDER - 7872- FULLtTIME YOUNG 
t-ratio • (6.66)- (-3.41) " (.32) (-.62) 



4 ' + 4^634 FULL-TIME SINGLE MALE + '3.5848 FULL-TIME SINGLE FEMALE 

t-ratio (^66) (2.79) 



- + • 3^:7853 FULL-TIME OTHER MARMEiylFEMALES - "1.7507 FUL^-TIME MOTHERS 
t'-*ratio » ■ . i (2/56) ' \ T . (-1.20) ' 
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(Table 9 - Continued - Page 2) 



c. R-^ 



LP I 



.49 



t-ratio 



0165 + .1345 PTJND ■+ .4761 W - .0954 OLDER + .1185YqVlJG 
. (1.51) . (4.60) (-.46)1 • ■ 



fc-ratio 



jt-r«tio y 



■ .-(.43) - /.^ . ' 

,9622 SINGLE MALE ■ - . 0080 SINGLE FEMALE + 1581 .OTHER' MARRIED FENiALES^ 



(-2.97) 

-■ .5724 MOTHERS 
(-2.08) 



(-.03) 



(.66) 



7 • • 

(Excluding Mining, Railroads, and Manufacturing) 



d. r2 = .69 

LQR' = -3.2^36 + • .6534 PTJND 
t-ratio (1.-26) 



t-ratio 



t-ratio 



2.1930 W + 1.2212 OLDER + .1870 YOUNG 
(-4.4^^) -■ (1.26) (.15)^ 

-1^ 3.9252 SINGLE MALE -■ 1 . 6259 SINGLE FEMALE - 1 . 2743 'OTHER MARRIED FEMALES 



(2.55) 

+ 6.8638 MOTHERS 
(4.5iJ) 

i 



' (-1.11) 



(-1.08) 
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- Continued - Page 3) 
.63 ' 

=^ -3.3003 +. 1.2047 PTJND 
t- ratio « . • (2,15) 




4. 



2.5124 W + 1.4837 FULL-TIME OLDER + .1170 



ratio 



t-ratio 



■^, 3.9271 FUli-VlME SINGLE Hi«.E + '.njo FUIL-IIHE ^SINGLE FEMALE 

> .■M7a,n>I.-i-i™ OTHER HARRIED FEMALES . S^Me FULL-TIME „<m,ERi 

(s38) 



(2.73) 



ry, Coaclusions and Policy Implications 



A. Conclusions 



1, Thj&s^role of part-time empioyment In providing moonligHtiy^ * 
opportunities' for p,rime-aged males, and its restriction otherwise to 
fuoction as a means of offering work to more 'Hnatginal^^iroups in 
the labor force does tpud to contfadjLct the view that part>-time employ- 
ment is a portent of further hours redilfetion for majority grbup workers. 

2. The high degree of respons^iveness of employers to wage differences 
when establishing a pant-time, full-time job ratio will certainiy not allay 
the fears of those who see part-timers as. taking jobs from members ^Df the 
full-time labor force. However, one 's^ixial^ evaluation of this question , 
must depend upon whether ^one believes that there will be^ enough jobs to 
accommodate both full. and pdrt-timers. ^ , • ► 

•'3 * ' ' 

• * 

' 3. There is evidence that part-time< job- opportunist ieS| are created 
for '^marginal** members of the Idbor foree, thus facilitating their 
participatipn in economic activity. Not' only' are existing part-time job 
opportunities widely used^^y m'bthers, young people, and older workers, 
but there is some evidence that increases in the supply of ^ch workers 
'generate part-time ^ob openings for them. 

ft 

4. Probably the most interefsting implionlions ^re found in the 
analysis of employers. There is evidence that .etaployers do respond 
tdbchanges in the demographic composition of the lab6r force by changing 
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the part*^ime, fyll-time ratio. There is also evidence that they ar^^ei:y 
responsive to changes in the ratio of part to f ull-^time*wage rat^s.v Some 
support is found for the hypothesis that employers tend not to hire part- 
timers in tTie higher pitying, sectors, which typically require training and 
promotion* Moreover, while thefb is evidence here thar employers do give 
better-educated, more ej<,pferienced part-timers somewhat better job. 
opportunities than would.be offered to poorly-schooled beginners, the 
upward mobility part-timers is limited by employer policies barring 
them from the best j©bs. 
^ As would be expected, employers make less use of part-t^imers "in those 
sectors of the econoufy wt^re the cost of work' locations is high and technical 

interactions are important. They make wide use" of ijart -timers where sein/ice 

% ' ^ ^ . 

on demand requ'irements stiow regular fluctuations" over the' day or week. 



J 
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■ ' B. Policy Implic'ations 

*** 

4:t is ^dif f icult to derive policy ij^licaXtons when there is sustained 
higk^unemployra^iK,. and when the effects of v^arious types of labor market*^ 
poy.cies on the rate of unemployment are a matter of controversy. Under 
these circumstances J detailed studies of a sector of the labor market, such 
a^the present analysis 9f part-tiae workers, are more likely to yield 
specific, information for the policymaker -Cwho will make his own^ assump- 



tions about effects" of spgp*fxc , policies pn unemployment, inflation, ^nd 
so ort) thart they are to produce actual policy ^recommendations* It is in 
this spirit that' thQ following policy implications are offered* 

1* The part-time labor market serves a very useful purp(ise. It 

provides jobs for millions of Americans who might dth^rwise not find, 

employment. At the same time, it'enablies employers to maintain services 

for the consumer's convenience irregular hours, wi'thout either 

inconveniencing the full-tiie staff or increasing the employers* labor 

i . - . 

costs. Moreover, it can be argued that — at least in times of* tight 

labor market^ conditions — the pool. of part-time laborers/enables the 

'economy to gene'rate-^*higher^ overall leVel of goods and services, 

2, The part-time labor market is very diverse, making regulation ^ 
* ' ' * - * . • 

b^ means of quotas a rather inefficient proposition. It has been , 
suggested that each federal department hire a quota of par^t-timerd, 
A similar provision has beeh adopted in the "state government of 
Massachu^tts, ' Some advocates-of alternative work schedules woiHd 
like to see ^ch- quotas im'posed upon private industi:ies. A cross- 
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sectional aftalysis 'demonstrates th& inefficiency of this approach. There 
sectors of t.lft economy wherfe part-tiaers play a clBlically/ important role, 
There 'a4| other sectors Vherp partrtimers fen compete with 'full-timer:s if 
their quality and- wage rates are'jtti^active to^the employer! And there 
are sectors" in which technical requir^ents make the. use of part-timers 



utvjiConomlcal. 



3.;^ In mpch of the part-time, labor maffcet/ employers are quite ' , 



responsive to change? in the relative wages of part-timei^s • If it were 
desired simply /to increase (decrease) proport;iorl of* part-timers in 
.the 'labor force — rather than to change the 'proporticTn in each -sector, 
as in a quota' program t-, a* reduction (increase) in the relative price V 
of pa^t-timers could readily achieve this goal. A reduction in the * 



relative price of p^rt-timejs could 'be accomplished either directly 
through,. a job subsidy to the employer, or indirectly through changes 
in the structiire of fringe t^enef its .-a.- "e.g.^ through changes in the way 
in which ERISA, OASDHI, and UI impact 'upon 'the employer's libor cost. 



when hiring part-timers. 
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